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PREFACE 

THE  story  of  the  rise  of  the  United  States  to  nationhood 
has  been  frequently  told,  but  we  think  that  it  merits 
repetition  from  the  iwint  of  view  whieh  dominates  this  book, 
the  limitation  of  the  course  of  events  throughout  a  great 
historical  period  imi^sed  by  the  geographical  conditions  of 

the  time  and  place. 

It  is  not  possible  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  all 
the  sources  from  which  we  have  obtained  ideas  and  facts 
ano  t  did  not  seem  wise  to  overload  the  book  with  foot- 
notes. While  we  record,  in  this  general  way,  our  obligations 
to  many  writers  and  teachers,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
specifically  the  works  of  Francis  Parkman—notably  his 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe  as  a  source  of  inspiration— and  the 
series  oUIistoric  Highways  of  America,  by  A.  B.  Hulbert,  as 
a  mine  of  topographical  and  historical  facts. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  for  permission  to  use  Figs.  13,  15  and  18 
and  to  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States  for  Fig.  22. 
The  sketch  maps  have  been  specially  drawn  with  a  view  to 
providing  in  a  simple  form  the  equivalent  of  a  teacher's 
black-board  sketches. 
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PREFACE 


As  ii  study  in  the  fcoffn.  cal  view  of  history  we  have 
ventured  to  allow  a  c  ineeptiou  of  the  inevitableness  which 
characterises  the  march  of  events  upon  a  lar<fe  scale  to 
dominate  the  story  as  we  have  told  it. 
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CHAPTER   I 


SURFACK   AND  (JLIMATK  OF   EASTERX 
NORTH  AMERICA 

TiiK  Atlantic  coast  ol'  North  America  to  the  north-cast 
of  Cape  Hattcras  is  far  from  rcyuhir,  bciiijj  indented  by 
Chesapeake  liay,  Dchiware  Bay,  the  estuary  of  the  Hudson 
River,  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  estuary  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
From  the  above-mentioned  cape  there  extends  inland  for 
about  a  huiulred  miles  a  belt  of  coastal  lowland  which 
decreases  in  width  towards  the  north  until  it  is  finally 
limited  to  the  land  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Bays,  while  still  farther  north  the  narrow  valleys  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Coiuiecticut  contain  the  only  land  below 
the  hundred-foot  level.  In  the  south  the  land  alonjr  parallel 
35°  \.  extends  aljont  three  himdred  miles  inland  before  a 
heifvht  of  2000  fiet  is  reached,  and  the  area  lyin<,'  between 
this  line,  the  coast  and  the  Potomac  River  forms  a  triangle 
with  sides  three  hundred  miles  long,  all  of  it  less  than 
2000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  sloping  gradually  from  the 
west  down  to  the  coast. 

In  a  north-eisterly  direction  from  the  Potomac  the 
lowland  is  much  cut  up  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  which  as 
a  rule  nm  in  lines  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  in  the  troughs 
between  these  liills  many  streams  wind  their  tortuous 
way  seaward.  Xorth-eastward  from  the  Hudson  River  the 
streams  run  in  the  main  athwart  the  trend  of  the  hills  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  ridges  of  this  region 
lie  between  valleys  which  run  more  or  less  north  and  south. 
So  nnich  for  the  coastal  region. 
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SURFACE  AND  CLIMATE 


Inland  lies  the  Appalachian  Plateau,  the  escarpments 
of  which  are  definitely  named  as  mountain  ranges.  In 
the  south  the  Blue  Ridge  first,  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
next,  and  other  smaller  but  parallel  ridges  rise  up  from 
the  plateau,  which  is  everywhere  more  than  2000  feet  high. 
West  of  the  triangular  lowland  the  ridges  sometimes  attain 
a  height  of  a  mile  above  sea-level,  but  towards  the  north 
the  highlands  consist  of  separate  elevated  parts,  such  as 
the  Catskills,  the  Adirondacks,  the  Green  and  the  White 
Mountains.  To  the  west  the  plateau  gradually  slopes  away 
towards  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  slope  being  narrowest 
in  the  north-caiit.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  serious 
nature  of  the  obstruction  to  human  movement  which  this 
jumble  of  impassable  ridges  presented  to  the  early  white 
inhabitants  of  the  American  coastal  plains.  No  engineers 
had  been  at  work  to  discover  the  easy  gradients  and  smooth 
the  ways  for  the  traveller;  no  road-maker  had  made  easier 
the  passage  of  vehicles ;  and  the  mere  masses  of  highland 
represented,  as  it  were,  a  definite  wall  to  the  migration  of 
large  bodies  of  men  and  women  westward.  But  the  obstacle 
of  elevation  was  the  greater  by  reason  of  the  vegetation 
which  in  the  wildness  of  untamed  nature  clothed  the  slopes 
and  crowned  the  ridges.  The  forest,  half  as  old  as  Time, 
with  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  countless  summers,  was 
only  here  and  there  pierced  by  the  tracks  which  the  Indians 
had  made  across  the  ridges,  and  travellers  were  wont  to 
use  the  rivers  and  streams  as  much  as  possible,  and  only 
traversed  the  darkened  forest  glades  when  the  water-routes 
were  no  longer  negotiable.  Further,  the  whole  area  was 
covered  in  winter  with  a  permanent  mantle  of  snow,  for 
during  that  season  the  climate  is  harsh  in  the  extreme, 
the  winter  lasting  from  November  till  early  April. 

To  return  to  the  orographical  description  of  the  plateau. 
The  water-parting  between  the  rivers  which  flow  westward 
and  those  which  make  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  keeps  about 
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two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  approaches  the 
Great  Lakes  in  the  north-east.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  rivers  cut  throujjh  the  plateau's  eastern  scarps 
and  pass  between  the  gridiron  formation  of  ridges  along 
longitudinal  valleys,  and  finally  break  from  the  Appalachian 
uplands  to  take  an  almost  direct  course  to  the  sea,  exceptions 
to  this  rule  being  the  Hudson  River  and  others  farther 
to  the  north-east.  The  Potomac,  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Delaware,  with  their  tributaries,  all  How  in  the  troughs 
between  the  gridiron  ridges.  On  the  west  of  the  plateau  the 
Monongahela  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  to  join  the 
Allegheny  in  its  southward  course  from  near  the  eastern  end 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  united  stream  then  flows  south-west 
as  the  Ohio  River  to  meet  the  Mississippi  {Oyo  is  the  Indian 
for  beautiful,  and  the  French  called  the  stream  La  Belle 
Riviere),  The  Ohio  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  Appalachians, 
from  which  the  Great  Kanawha  and  the  Youghiogheny  flow 
as  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Monongahela  respectively. 
One  other  river,  the  Mohawk,  is  important;  it  joins  the 
Hiidson  at  the  hundred-foot  level,  having  come  eastward 
from  the  water-parting  close  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  water-route  through  the  Hudson-Mohawk 
lowlands  was  of  supreme  importance.  These  features  are 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  whole  area  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lakes 
and  the  River  St  Lawrence,  which  is  joined  almost  due 
north  of  the  Hudson  valley  by  the  Ottawa,  flowing  in  a 
parallel  direction  to  that  of  the  Mohawk. 

The  records  of  the  modern  meteorologist  enable  us  to 
divide  this  region  into  four  distinct  portions  in  relation 
to  the  changes  of  temperature  experienced.  These  four 
areas  are:  (1)  the  whole  of  the  St  Lawrence  valley,  (2)  the 
upper  portions  of  the  Ohio  valley,  (3)  the  whole  length 
of  the  highland,  and  (4)  the  coastal  plain.  In  all  these 
regions  the  temperatures  become  less  rigorous  in  a  direction 
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from  north-east  to  south-west:  Fig.  2  shows  in  a  general 
way  the  aetiial  march  of  winter.  In  the  St  Lawrence 
valley  from  the  end  of  November  till  the  end  of  February 
everything  lies  in  the  grip  of  the  frost-king,  and  wherever 
the  hills  occur  the  period  of  frost  begins  earlier  and  ends 
later,  while  near  the  river-mouth  the  frosts  continue  from 
the  end  of  October  until  April.  The  Ohio  valley  is  largely 
free  from  frosts  except  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  valley- 
slopes  both  to  north  and  south.  The  uplands  in  the  north- 
east- have  frosts  with  accompanying  snow,  beyond  the 
Hudson  from  November  to  March,  in  the  middle  portion 
for  the  three  months  from  December  to  February,  and  in 
the  south,  where  the  elevation  is  greater,  only  in  January. 
The  coastal  plains  are  on  the  whole  the  warmest  areas, 
but  in  latitudes  north  of  New  York  there  is  a  severe  three 
months'  winter,  and  only  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay  does 
the  average  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  remain 
above  freezing  point. 

In  relation  to  the  climate  of  England,  as  we  know  it, 
this  summary  of  the  winter  conditions  means  that  even 
in  the  warmest  areas  the  temperature  from  November  till 
the  end  of  March  is  consistently  colder,  by  as  much  as  ten 
degrees,  than  the  temperatures  which  we  experience,  so  that 
even  on  the  coastal  plains  south  of  the  Chesapeake  there 
is  a  possibility  of  many  days  of  continuous  temperatures 
below  freezing  point.  These  facts,  generalised  upon  Fig.  2, 
interpreted  in  terms  of  human  experience,  mean  that  the 
hills  are  permanently  snow-clad,  and  the  snow  does  not 
melt  away  rapidly  until  the  winter  season  is  at  an  end; 
the  rivers  and  streams  are  usually  frozen^  except  where 
the  rush  of  moving  water  is  too  rapid  for  it  to  freeze ;  the 
St  Lawrence  is  un-navigable  from  the  third  week  in  Novem- 
ber until  April;    the  ground  is  hard  and  agricultural  work 

'  Tlie  Hudson  is  sometimes  frozen  .so  hard  as  to  provide  a  liijfhway 
into  Albany. 
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is  im|)<)ssiblo.  Shelter  from  these  winter  conditions  is  all- 
important  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  farm-buildings,  and 
cattle  require  constant  care  during  the  winter  months. 
Even  the  warmest  regions  of  the  hills  have  winter  conditions 
resembling  those  of  the  Grampians. 

Added  to  the  low  temperatures  of  the  winter  season 
is  the  dilliculty  which  travellers  meet  in  the  winter  storms. 
The  whole  of  the  area  is  regularly  swept  by  movements 
of  air  from  the  north-west  towards  the  Atlantic.  Coming 
from  a  region  of  much  more  intense  cold,  where  on  that 
account  the  air  contains  little  moisture,  dry  cold  currents 
of  air  sweep  evety  valley  and  gully  of  the  hills  which  face 
these  winds,  and  every  comparatively  easy  way  over  the 
uplands  is  exposed  to  them  before  they  finish  their  land 
journey  across  the  coastal  plains.  The  winter  winds  are 
therefore  penetrating,  but  dry  and  bracing,  and  although 
their  effects  are  terrible  when  they  blow  as  blizzards,  this 
part  of  America  is  free  from  the  cold  dampness  of  the  winter 
days  which  makes  us  feel  more  acutely  the  severity  of 
English  weather. 

In  the  summer  months  from  Jime  to  the  end  of  August 
practically  the  whole  area  has  higher  temperatures  than 
prevail  in  England.  Even  the  elevated  areas  of  the  uplands 
have  temi)(Tat»ires  above  60°  F.,  and  the  coastal  plains 
have  temperatures  at  least  ten  degrees  higher.  As  in  the 
winter,  the  climate  is  colder  towards  the  north-east,  but 
the  difference  in  temperature  between  tae  extreme  north- 
east and  the  far  south-west  is  not  nearly  so  i narked. 

With  regard  to  the  control  which  these  summer  conditions 
exert  upon  the  life  of  man,  it  must  be  noted  first  of  all 
that  the  change  from  the  severe  winter  to  the  comparatively 
warm  summer  is  more  noticeable  than  that  in  England, 
and  it  takes  place  more  quickly.  The  heat  of  midsummer 
is  so  much  greater  than  in  England  that  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  district  it  is  frequently  too  hot  for  the  people  to  sleep 
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iiuloors  (liiiitijr  till-  siuniiHT  niylits,  Vcy.tation  which  ^.tows 
qiiirkly  is  thin  ((.re  Ciivoiin*!  by  these  eoiulitions.  aiid  the 
hahits  (.(•  thi'  people  are  exemplilied  hy  the  fact  that  American 
houses  are  iieatc.l  throiiyhoiit  (liirinjr  winter  and  nre  snr- 
rounde*!  I)y  verandahs  as  shields  lioni  the  stronjj  summer 
sunshine. 

The  sunjmer  winds  reach  eastern  America  fnmi  the 
interior  of  the  continent  and  are  therefore  as  dry  as  duriny 
the  winter,  so  that,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence 
during  the  winter  months,  the  whole  of  eastern  North 
America  has  cl.arer  skies  an<l  therefore  a  higher  proportion 
of  the  possible  sunshine  than  we  have  in  Kn«land.  During 
the  sununer  the  hiyh  temperatures  which  are  recorded  arc 
enhanced  by  the  brilliance  of  the  sunshine  due  to  the  com- 
paratively cloudless  sky. 

In  general,  the  rainfall  is  jrreater  in  siuiimcr  than  in 
winter,  the  perio<l  from  October  to  April  having  less  precipita- 
tjon  (whether  as  rain  or  snow)  than  that  from  May  to 
September.  Variations  of  course  occur,  but  the  followinjr 
particulars  bear  out  the  al)ove  statement.  The  Ohio  valley 
and  Piednjont  experience  their  heaviest  rainfall  in  June- 
July  and  in  August  respectively,  the  former  jjcriod  being 
also  the  wettest  along  the  Appalachians.  Again,  October 
is  the  driest  month  on  the  Ohio  and  November  in  Piedmont, 
though  Ai)ril  and  June  are  the  dry  months  for  the  New 
England  hills  in  the  one  ease  and  the  New  England  lowland 
in  the  other.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  Piedmont  the 
total  annual  rainfall  is  over  40  inches,  while  in  the  Ohio 
and  St  Lawrence  valleys  it  is  from  .'«)  to   !•()  inches. 


S[  MMAKV    OF   (  IIAITKU   I 

Kastfrii  North  Aineri  -a  iioiisist*  of  a  disM'cted  plateau  called  the 
Ai»|».ila<liiaii  Kejrioii,  with  slopes  south-eastward  to  an  eiiibiiyed  coast- 
line, and  iiorth-westwarrl  to  tlie  river-heils  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
St    biwn-iii-e.      'I'lie    einHayefl    coastline    indiiates    that    tlie    land    is 
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(•iirritachliifr  ii|nmi  tlic  xon,  no  timt  Hiiict>  tlii>  iIiivm  of  the  early  m>ttl«rfi 
tli«>  ciHiotiil  llatN  liuv«>  Ihtoiiu'  It'NM  murphy.  Il<-tw'«>en  the  Ohio  mid 
L»k«'  Krit?  is  a  ^«>iitii>  rici'  of  laiiii  whirli  ilro|»M  rather  Hiidiieiily  to  the 
shore  of  the  liike.  'I'lie  |thiteuii  is  treiiclied  by  niiiiiy  rivers  whirli  have 
Ktee|i-si<lei!  vuMeyH;  the  chief  treiirh  is  that  «if  tiie  iiudtwiii  Uiver  ami 


Miintri'iil 


Krif 


Fig.  3.     Photograph  of  a  Relief  Model  of  the 
Hudson-Mohawk  Valleys. 


Liike  Chainplaiii,  witli  its  Literal  trench  westward,  that  of  the  Mohawk. 
'Iliese  treiifheil  river  valleys  are  clearly  indicated  in  Fiff.  ii. 

Human  wandering's  across  the  plateau  have  always  been  attended 
with  difficulty.  In  the  old  days  the  traveller,  who  dared  to  fird  his 
way  from   t!ie   iiiaisliy  coastal   plains   In^yond   the  forested    uplands, 
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eniiimHi  privHtioiiM  kih-Ii  itH  tniv<>ll«>rM  in  the  twiMitictli  century  en- 
counter ill  the  heart  of  Mouth  Aiiifrita  or  in  the  wMn  of  the  fro/^ii 
INtlar  re^ioiiM. 

Ill  winter  the  air  i*  cohl  anil  uxually  dry,  hut  the  miow  hex  for  many 
weekn.  anil  ilriftK  into  the  yiillieM  anil  river-treneheN;  the  MtreaniM  are 
frei|iieiitly  frozen  or  i-ovenil  \«itli  liNme  Hoatiiitr  ire.  In  Miininier  the 
air  in  very  hot,  anil  raiii-HtoriiH  are  fri>i|iieiit,  ko  that  the  lowlanilN 
.remain  Mwampy,  anil  liill-roai|>*  are  pri-ferreil  to  valley-trarkN.  (om- 
INireil  with  Hritain,  the  «!o|m'»4  of  the  lam)  are  Nteeper.  the  elimate  in 
mtii-li  foliler  in  winter  ami  aiNo  very  miirh  hotter  in  Niiminer,  while  the 
winter  snow  mantleM  the  frroiinil  to  j^reater  ilejiths  ami  for  loiijfer 
piTimli*  tliaii  even  in  the  rawent  ami  i-oldest  |Mrt«  of  Seutlaml. 


CHAPTER   II 

EARLY  EXPLORATION   AND  SETTLEMENT  OF 
EASTERN  NORTH  AMERICA 

In  1497,  five  years  after  the  famous  Italian  Columbus 
reached  as  he  thought  the  Spice  Islands  of  which  he  was 
in  search,  and  so  gave  Spain  a  footing  in  the  New  World, 
John  Cabot,  another  Italian,  led  an  English  expedition 
to  America  and  discovered  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
These  lands  were  revisited  in  1300  by  a  Portuguese  slave- 
hunter,  Cortoreal,  who  doubtless  profited  more  by  the  cargo 
of  slaves  which  he  shipped  from  Labrador  than  did  Cabot 
by  the  present  of  ten  pounds  which  Henry  VII  of  England 
made  him  for  his  information  concerning  the  rich  fisheries 
off  Newfoundland.  These  fisheries  began  to  be  exploited 
by  French,  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  about  the 
time  that  Cortoreal  made  his  survey,  and  the  unofficial 
visits  of  f'rench  fishermen  were  supplemented  in  1524  by 
an  expedition  which  Francis  I  despatched  under  the  Italian 
Verrazzano:  this  navigator,  however,  after  vainly  trying 
for  six  weeks  to  find  a  passage  lo  the  Pacific,  abandoned 
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the  quest  when  his  provisions  ran  short,  and  ten  years 
elapsed  before  the  next  Fn-neh  expedition  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

Jacques  Carticr,  a  Breton,  made  his  first  voyajfc  to  the 
west  in  153;,  reaching  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence;  in  the 
next  year  he  sailed  500  miles  up  the  river  of  that  name 
to  the  s|)ot  where  (Quebec  now  stands,  whence  he  pushed 
on  by  boat  150  miles  further  to  the  Royal  Mount;  on  the 
occasion  of  Cartier's  third  voyage  in  1541,  a  clearing  was 
made  abovo  Quebec,  but  the  settlers  departed  with  the 
arrival  of  spring.  Equally  unsuccessful  was  the  attempt 
of  Roberval,  a  French  noble,  to  establish  a  permanent 
colony  in  the  two  succeeding  years.  Farther  south.  Captain 
Ribaut  of  Dieppe  planted  in  Florida  a  colony  of  Huguenot 
precursors  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  which  was  exterminated 
in  1564  by  the  Spaniards,  jealous  of  any  "  claim-jumping," 
though  in  all  likelihood  the  lack  of  energy  which  the  colonists 
displayed  woidd  of  itself  have  lod  to  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  enterprise.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards,  one  of  whose 
number,  de  Soto,  discovered  the  Mississippi  in  1542,  found 
that  the  methods  which  had  answered  so  well  against 
the  less  sturdy  natives  of  South  America  were  ineffective 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  only  claim  which 
Spain  could  lay  to  territory  north  of  that  point  (with  the 
exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida*)  was  based  on  theory 
alone ;  now  her  claim  had  never  been  admitted  by  England, 
so  that,  when  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  half-brother  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  authorised  in  1578  to  take  in 
England's  name  "  any  lands  not  possessed  by  any  Christian 
prince  or  people,"  he  regarded  North  America  as  a  virgin 
field  for  annexation  and  settlement. 


ft 

Is 


•  Discoverefl  in  1.512  by  Juan  I'oiice  de  Leon,  explored  by  de  Soto 
in  1.5;)S),  and  retained  by  Spain  till  17(>-'i,  wben  it  wa.s  ceded  to  Kiigland 
in  excbange  for  Cuba;  handed  over  to  Spain  in  17^3,  and  purehased  by 
the  I'nited  States  in  181i). 


II.  r.  ir  .sc. 

Fig.  4.    Early  Exploration  and  Settlement. 

A     Maine  H     Massacluisctts  C     Comucticut  J)     Rhode 

(■■^liiiul  K     New   Haiii|)sliiie  F     .Manhattan  Island 

G     Laciiine  Rapids  H     Pctuisylvania. 
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Dtiriiifj  the  period  which  witnessed  those  explorations 
and  unsuceessfnl  attempts  at  colonisation,  European  fisher- 
men   had    continued    to    visit    the    Newfoundland    fishing 
gromids,  and  had  established  cosmopolitan  conununities  of 
a   temporary    nature   on    shore,   the   lawlessness   of   which 
gave  Gilbert  an  excuse,  if  he  wr^nted  one  at  all,  for  pro- 
claiming Newfo\.ndland  England's  first  colony,  and  settling 
two  companies  of  colonists  there.     This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  colonisation  of  North  America,  and  the  years  1579 
and  1583  ma.k  the  eoinmcneement  of  a  fresh  stage  ir  the 
relations  of  that  continent  with  Europe:    for  till  that  time 
the  visits  of  the  white  man  were  those  of  the  slave-hunter, 
phmderer  and  treastire-hunter,  explorer  and  cartographer, 
rather  than  those  et  the  true  coloniser.     Richard  Ilakluyt, 
the  conmion  friend  of  (Jilbert  and  Raleigh,  shares  with  them 
the  credit  of  having  first  entertained  the  idea  of  an  English 
colonial  empire;    all  advocated  for  reasons  partly  j)olitical 
and  partly  economic  the  drafting  of  England's  excess  popula- 
tion to  those  parts  of  America  wiiere  the  climatic  conditions 
were  suitable;   and.  while  Gilbert's  attempts  at  settlement 
failed,  tiieir  non-success  was  due,  not  to  mistaken  motives 
on  the  part  of  their  promoter,  but  to  the  lust  for  gold  and 
intolerance  of  the  more  prosaic  pursuits  of  life  which  aHlicted 
his  followers.     The  jjlantation  of  Munster  in  1580  with  some 
men  of  Devon  was  Raleigh's  first  effort  at  colonisation,  and 
this  he  followed  up  by  five  expeditions  to  Virguiia,  but  these, 
while  absorbing  his  fortime,  failed  to  result  in   permanent 
settlement,  the  attacks  of  Indians  or  fruitless  efforts  to  find 
j)recious  metals  ending  in  the  extermination  or  departure  of 
the  ))ioneers.     Compared   with  i»is  aims,  the  net  results  of 
Raleigh's  energy  were  small :  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into 
England,  the  aecpiisition  of  the  potato  by  the  farmers  on  his 
Irish  estates,  and  the  transfer  of  the  charter  obtained  by  him 
from  Queen  Elizal)eth  to  a  Ixxly  of  Plymouth  merchants. 
These  founded  a  comi)any  for  the  development  of  a  district 
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farther  north  than  that  to  which  Ralei«h  had  devoted  his 

.foM   news  <.f  the  nu.re  favoured  land  having  arrived  in 

Jul     ^^;;"'"';«"y  ^^"^  •"  t^vx,  sections,  with  headquarters 

at  Plyn.outh  and  London,  and  the  hotter  section  sc^.t  off  a 

imr    "L;;*7;'";.^; -'»'<•-  -'-  'anded  at  James  River  in 
1007       1  he  old  d,st,.rb„,g  notions  about  possible  «old  bade 
fa.r  to  be  the  undoin,  of  these  visionaries  till  the  practica 
John  Sn..th  nnposed  the  teachings  of  eon.nu.n  sens'  on  hi 
f  llow-colon.sts   and   ,uided  then,  successfully  through  the 
tryuig  tunes  of  the  settlement's  vouth. 

The  Dutch  now  began  to  take  a  share  in  the  work  of 
openu.g  up  the  eountry  whose  in.portanee  n.en  were  begiruun.. 
o  reahse    New  An.sterdan, -afterwards  New  York-being 
founded    by  then,   in    ,eu  on   Manhattan   Island.     When 
the   P,lg„n,    fathers    sailed    for   Ameriea   in    1620,    Dutch 
rad,ng  stations  already  existed  on  the  very  territo  v  which 
these  Puntan  adventurers  had  obtained  Ln.  the  Lndon 
Company,    between   the  Delaware  and   the  Hudson.     The 
P.lgnn,s,   however,  actually  settled  at  Plyn,outh  on  Cape 
Cod  Bay  for  the  captain  of  the  Mayflouer  made  the  American 

tt  tSn   "  ""^;     *'""  '^  '^'  "'*^"^"''  -^'  -  he  alleged 
the  ueather  would  not  permit  of  his  proceeding  southward 

The  next  s.xteen  years  witnessed  the  settlement  of  districts 

wh.eh  were  aften^rds  known  as  the  colonies  of  Massa:  m! 

Ltd      "v"Vn  '"■  """''^''"''  ^'— *-•"*  a.Kl  Rhode 

Isia,  1      A   1„  Icr  account   of  the  origin   of  these  colonies 

Is  ft  '"""  M    '"    '*  '^  "'"'""'*  *"  '^y  '^"^  *hat  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  expansion  of  a  settlement  n.adc  at  Cape 

Ann  u,  102.3,  Maine  and  New  IIan,pshire  arose  out  of  the 

dcvelopn,ent  of  the  coast  strip  north  of  the  Merrin,ac  by 

a  ,nen.ber  of  the  (English)  Phwnouth  Con.pany,  the  title 

o  Conneet,cut  was  made  good  by  New  England  fur-traders 

at  the  ex,K.nse  of  the  Dutch,  while  Rhode  Island  owed  its 

existence  to  religious  trouble  in  Massachtisctts 

In   the   meantin.e   Samuel   de   Champlain,    "  the   father 
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of  Canadian  colonisation,"  was  busy  establishing  France  as 
a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  America.  From  the  first 
his  ambition  was  the  exploration  of  the  west,  but  in  1604 
his  superior,  de  Monts,  overruled  him  and  founded  Port 
Royal  in  Acadia,  but  de  Champlain  managed  to  found 
Quebec  in  160S,  subsequently  supporting  the  Huron  Indians 
against  the  Iroquois  in  return  foi  the  help  of  the  former 
in  his  schemes  of  exploration.  The  enmity  of  the  latter 
mighty  tribe  was  thus  turned  against  the  French,  and 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  which  was  founded  in  1632,  were 
merely  oases  of  precarioiis  safety  in  a  desert  of  savagery 
till  the  statesmanship  of  Louis  XIV's  minister,  Colbert, 
galvanised  the  colony  into  forcible  aggression,  and  the 
resultant  conquests  paved  the  way  for  the  exploration  and 
aiuiexation  of  the  country  round  the  Great  Lakes.  At  first 
the  path  of  progress  was  up  the  Ottawa  River  to  Lake 
Nipissing,  thence  to  Lake  Huron,  and  from  the  latter  lake 
southward  to  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie.  The  French 
Canadians  later  overcame  their  objections  to  the  Lachine 
Rapids^  on  the  St  Law-nce  above  Montreal,  and  passed 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  slowly  into  Lake  Erie,  but 
circinnstances  prevented  them  from  knowing  Lake  Erie 
until  long  after  they  were  familiar  with  the  Ottawa  route. 
From  the  area  of  the  Great  Lakes  French  adventurers 
began  to  push  south,  and  in  1673  Joliet  and  Marquette 
reached  the  Mississippi  from  Lake  Michigan,  while  nine 
years  later  La  Salle  reached  the  same  river  from  the 
Ilhnois,  voyaged  down  it  to  the  sea,  and  proclaimed  the 
whole  river-basin  French  territory  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana. 

Other  competitors  had  appeared  in  the  field.  Henry 
Hudson  in  1609  discovered  the  river  which  bears  his  name, 
while  he  was  in  the  Dutch  service,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
his  masters  founded  New  Amsterdam  five  years  later;   and 

1  So  ciiUed  betiause  they  were  believed  to  lie  on  the  road  to  China. 
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this  scttknunt  was  the  nucleus  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
captured   by   Hritain   in   lOfU  and   ceded  to  her  in   1067».' 
The  cession  included  territory— New  Sweden— occupied  l)y 
a  body  of  Swedish  emigrants  settled  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  1038,  and  absorbed  l)y  the  Dutch  in  1055.     Part  oi  the 
tract  thus  acquired   by   the   British   became  the  proviiice 
of  Pennsylvania  (lO.Sl),  and  the  effect  of  the  conquest  was 
to  link  up  Virjrinia  with  the  New  England  colonies.     An 
attempt  was  juade  as  early  as  1013  to  extend  Hritish  rule 
into  the  French  Acadia,  and  the  peninsula  was  j^ranted  to 
Sir  William  Alexander  by  James  I  in  1021,  l)ut  his  plantation 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  a  failure,  and  Charles  I  restored  the 
territory  to  France  in   eturn  for  the  dowry  which  he  obtained 
with  his  (pieen,  Henrietta  Maria.     It  subsequentlv  chanfjcd 
hands  four  times  before  1713,  when  by  the  trcatv  of  Utrecht 
Britain  acquired  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  the  Hudson 
Hay  tcrrit(jry,  which  had  been  secured  by  d'^-rville  about 
lOSO  from  tlie  English  traders  there;   Cape  lireton  Island, 
however,  contiiuied   to   be  held   by  France  till  1703.     The 
loss  of  Acadia,  which  was  one  of  the  granaries  of  Canada, 
was   particularly   irritatinjj  to  the   French  Canadians,   and 
its   recapture   was   lon»   their  cherished   aml)ition. 


M  MMARV   OF  (  IIAI'TKR    II 

I4!»7     Ciihot  .liMovoied  Ni'wfouiKllaiKl  aixl  bil.ra.Ior. 

loOUWrn/     K,uo|K-an  tislu-rnuMi  l.,.;ran  f.  fm,,u.nt  tlu-  \,.»f.„.M.lhn..l 

hshmjr-frrouiHls.  i'stal.lisliinjrn.s,„..iM.lita,>  .•oni.Miniitit.s  ,»,  the 

shores  of  tlie  <  Jiilf  of  St  Liwreiice. 
l.Vr>     (artier  saih-.l  up  the  St  Lnvrenee  to  the  site  ot(^)uehee. 
l-.rit     NeufoiiM.ll.Mi.l  «as  estahiishu.l  as  iM.jrlan.rs  first  eohniy. 
\.,m  ouinmh     Ualeifrh's  tive  expeditions  to  Nirjrinia. 

'   In   lfi7:i  tlie  I)ut,-h.  ajraii.  at  war  with   Hritain,  reeonquere.!   the 
territory  with  the  ex,-eption  of  certain  towns  on   Long  Ishn.rl  foun.le.l 
.y  Kngl.sh  setth-rs.  h,.t  held  it  f..r  hss  than  a  year,  when  it  was  resto.e.l 
t«i  Hritiini  hy  the  treaty  of  W  estniinster.  I<i74. 
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Settlement  of  X'irgiiiia  by  the  London  Company. 

<le  Champlain  founded  Qiieliec. 

Joliet    and    Marquette    reached    the    Misswwippi    from    Lake 

Miclii^an. 
Final  cession  of  the  Dutch  colonies  to  (Jreat  Britain,  by  wliich 

tlie  Virginian  settlements  were  united  to  New  Knjrland. 

Durinjf  tiie  sixteenth  anil  seventeenth  centuries  Knjjlish,  French 
and  l>utch  made  explorations  and  settlements  in  North  America. 
'I'he  settlements  lined  the  coasts  and  the  lianks  of  the  Hudson  and 
St  Uwrence  Rivers.  The  plateau  kept  men  apart  and  the  settlements 
were  determined  by  three  chief  factors:  (1)  nearness  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  so  that  supplies  from  Kurope  and  additional  settlers  were  the 
more  easily  obtained  ;  (2)  the  question  of  food-supplies,  the  fish  of  the 
(irand  Hanks,  and  the  farms  ..f  the  htwlands,  cliained  men  down  ; 
(;J)  the  rij^ours  of  the  winter  throujfhout  the  area,  and  especially  n.irth 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  causeil  the  settlers  to  conj^rejfate  alonjj  lines  of 
easy  communication,  and  drove  out  all  but  the  hardiest. 

Yet,  in  addition  to  the  settlers,  adventurous  spirits  carried  on  the 
work  of  exploration,  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  allied  to  the 
profits  of  the  fur-trade,  limited  these  exploraticuis  to  the  valley  of 
the  St  Lawrence  and  the  (Jreat  Lakes. 

Durinff  these  two  centuries  the  European  in  America  was  dependent 
upon  water  communication;  the  sailing  vessel  of  a  few  hundred  tons 
brought  him  across  the  ocean,  the  clumsy  w'de  rowing-boat  bore  liim 
along  the  rivers  and  the  streams,  and  the  birch-bark  canoe  carried 
him  venturously  into  the  unknown  interior.     It  was  an  Age  of  Boats. 


CHAPTER   III 

FRENCH  AND  BRITISH 

Before  proceeding  to  trace  in  detail  the  conflict  of 
British  and  French  in  North  America,  we  nnist  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  geographical  factors  and  territorial  claims  which 
infhienccd  both  sides  in  the  struggle.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  land  from  about  31°  N.  to  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi,  was  very 
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sparsely  iiilmbited  by  three  peoples.  In  the  St  Lawrence 
valley  were  the  Freneh  immigrants,  along  the  coast  and 
extending  from  twenty  to  a  hnndrcd  miles  inland  were 
the  Rritish  colonies  in  which  were  established  also  Dutch, 
Swedish  and  Cierman  settlers,  while  between  the  two  lay 
the  indigenous  North  American  Indians. 

The  French  were  interested  mainly  in  the  fur-trade, 
and  for  this  reason  had  many  scattered  trading  posts. 
Their  line  of  ad.ancc  had  led  them  from  their  chief  town, 
Quebec,  along  the  St  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  and  thence, 
as  we  have  noted,  in  two  directions;  lirst,  by  the  River 
Ottawa  to  Lake  Huron,  and  second,  by  the  Lachine  Rapids 
to  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  Louisiana  had  been  founded 
in  1697,  and  New  Orleans  in  1718,  while  the  whole  territory 
was  declared  a  royal  province  in  1732.  Now  the  French 
trade-route  between  Montreal  and  New  Orleans  was  twice 
shifted  eastward.  By  the  first  change  it  proceeded  via 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  instead  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan, 
and  then  along  what  is  now  the  eastern  border  of  Illinois, 
instead  of  the  western  as  formerly,  to  the  Mississippi. 
Another  change  was  effected  about  1750  when  the  new  trade- 
route  via  the  Ohio  River  was  opened  up  between  the  east 
end  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Mississippi.  What  were  the 
reasons  for  the  French  anxiety  to  establish  a  continental 
right  of  way  between  their  northern  and  southern  possessions? 
The  answer  is  three-fold:  in  the  first  place,  France  was 
scheming  to  obtain  a  great  colonial  possession,  partly  at 
Britain's  expense,  and  her  first  link  between  north  and 
south  was  a  step  in  the  process :  in  the  second,  since  Canada 
had  to  dejx'ud  on  districts  outside  her  own  borders  for 
food-supplies,  her  inhabitants  being  trappers  and  traders 
rather  than  husbandmen,  she  had  to  make  certain  of  un- 
disturbed j)ossession  of  her  corn-land  in  the  Kaskaskia 
valley,  situated  in  the  fork  formed  by  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio,  which  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the  state  of 
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Illinois ;  this  was  achieved  by  the  opening  up  of  the  second 
route :  and  lastly,  France  aimed  at  acquiring  complete  control 
o\  JT  the  western  fur-trade,  which  she  did  when  the  third 
route  was  pushed  through.  One  reason  why  the  shortest 
route  was  the  last  to  be  adopted  has  already  been  indicated, 
the  other  was  tiie  hostility  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  towards 
the  French,  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the  llurons, 
the  former  tribe  thus  receiving  a  direct  inducement  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  British  against  the  French,  who 
were  accordingly  forced  to  make  a  long  detour  to  escape 
Indian  attacks.  Against  this  danger,  and  to  make  good 
their  territorial  claims  against  British  advance,  the  French 
constructed  various  forts  along  the  routes  which  they 
followed,  and  other  forts  were  built  on  the  lines  of  conmiunica- 
tion  between  French  and  British  territory,  the  British  in 
their  turn  taking  precisely  similar  steps. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
British  colonial  possessions.  These  lay  first  in  scaUjred 
plantations  along  the  coast,  and  for  some  little  distance 
inland  extended  the  region  known  as  the  Settlements.  In 
the  dissected  area  toward  the  north-west  the  settlers  re- 
produced within  hmits  the  agricultural  communities  which 
they  had  left  in  the  mother-country,  and  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  granary 
of  British  North  America.  On  the  triangular  lowland  the 
coastal  settlements  were  usually  tobacco  plantations,  and 
in  this  respect  lay  the  importance  of  Virginia,  which  imported 
numbers  of  negro  slaves  to  do  the  manual  work  on  these 
plantations.  Tobacco  is  a  short-period  crop,  and  is  grown 
during  the  three  warmest  months,  .June,  July  and  August. 
The  crop  requires  about  twelve  inches  of  rainfall;  hence 
it  is  grown  v^aring  the  rainy  season  ,and  is  harvested 
inunediately  the  drier  weather  sets  in.  The  growing 
plant  is,  also,  seriously  injured  by  frost;  consequently  the 
Virginians    who    produced    tobacco    were    left    with    many 
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months  of  leisure,  which  allowed  them  to  indulge  in  social 
life.  Siich  settlers,  with  negro  servants,  tended  to  maintain 
the  attributes  of  easy  upper-class  life  in  England,  and 
Virginia  was  the  aristocratic  colony.  So  the  Virginians 
were  in  contrast  to  the  sturdy  New  Englanders,  who 
were  compelled  to  live  arduous  toilful  lives,  since  their 
crops  left  them  little  leisure.  No  modern  colonies  re- 
produce the  conditions  of  Virginian  life,  but  the  modem 
settler  in  the  heart  of  Canada,  who  lacks  leisure  and 
lacks  servants,  is  a  modern  example  of  the  early  New 
Englander. 

The  coastal  settlements  as  a  rtde  consisted  of  cleared 
woodland,  and  as  the  line  of  habitations  extended  farther 
inland,  it  was  always  at  the  expense  of  the  forest,  which 
at  that  time  was  fairly  dense.  Now  the  rate  of  expansion 
was  considerable,  for  tobacco  exhausts  the  soil  very  rapidly 
indeed,  and  the  growers  found  it  easier  and  cheaper  to  break 
up  fresh  land  than  to  fertilise  that  already  impoverished. 
In  Virginia,  west  of  the  Settlements,  lay  the  cattle-rearing 
district  of  the  Cowpens,  where  a  homestead  would  carry 
from  four  hundred  to  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  which  roamed 
wild  in  the  woods.  The  newly-born  calves  with  their  mothers 
were  rounded  up  and  branded  in  March,  and  in  September 
those  cattle  which  were  required  for  sale  were  gathered 
into  stockades.  Still  more  to  the  west  lay  the  forest  of  giant 
sycamores,  oaks,  chestnuts  and  elms.  These  trees  were 
frequently  over  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  so  close  did  they 
grow  that  the  operation  of  felling  had  to  be  preceded  by  the 
clearing  away  of  the  top  hamper.  Through  this  forest  ran 
certain  more  or  less  defined  Indian  tracks,  capable  of  being 
followed  on  horseback,  but  impassable  for  any  form  of 
wheeled  vehicle.  Britisn  traders  and  Indians  used  these 
ways  for  trains  of  pack-horses,  and  at  different  points 
west  of  the  Appalachian  Plateau  trading  stations  were 
established.     The   Indians  themselves,   while   in  the  main 
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himtcrs,  had  rrcntid  pcnniuiont  camps  in  fertile  spots, 
wluTt'  tluy  tilled   Hir  {rroiiiul  aftir  a   primitive   fashion. 

In  compariii)!;  tiie  methods  of  expansion  employed,  we 
notice  that  the  French  claimed  the  river  valleys,  and  the 
British  attempted  to  accpiire  the  hinterland  west  of  their 
settlements.  The  French  claimed  territory  without  makinj; 
any  effort  to  populate  it:  the  British  proceeded  on  a  plan 
of  actual  colonisation.  The  movements  ot  the  French,  who 
were  hunters  and  traders,  were  freer  than  those  of  the 
British,  who  were  mainly  farmers.  The  French  were  actuated 
in  the  main  i)y  one  dominatinjf  motive;  the  British  were 
handicapped  by  intcr-statc  jealousy  and  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  made  conunon  action  dillicult.  .\K«in, 
althoufrh  in  the  end  it  proved  the  wiser  course,  the  latter 
regarded  the  Indians  with  more  or  less  disdain ;  the  French 
mixed  with  them,  adopted  their  ways,  and  treated  them 
as  allies  rather  than  as  aliens. 

The  Red  Man  still  held  the  land  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  ))lateau  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  in  the  south-west  of  Virginia  was  a  region,  the  Black 
Forest,  almost  uninhabited  by  him  and  hardly  even  hunted 
by  the  white  man  before  that  time,  when  the  French 
numbered  approximately  eighty  thousand,  and  the  British 
nearly  one  and  a  quarter  millions,  the  former  having  in- 
creased about  four-fold  and  the  latter  nearly  three-fold 
since  1713.  In  connection  with  these  numbers,  however, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  their  principal  calling  gave  the 
French  a  mobility  which  sometimes  more  than  eounter- 
balanced  the  numerical  superiority  of  their  rivals. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  that  the  French  and 
British  lay  separate  before  the  year  1730,  and  they  tended 
to  be  kept  separate  by  the  barrier  of  the  Appalachian 
Plateau,  and  more  especially  by  the  thick  forest  with  which 
the  plateau  and  its  outlying  ridges  were  clad.  In  the 
north,  the  great   connecting  link   was  the  Hudson   valley, 
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with  thf  j;rc)wiii},'  town  (»f  Montreal  at  one  end,  and  the  town 
oC  New  York  at  the  other,  winle  a  hraneh  of  the  Hritisli 
settlements  extended  up  the  Mohawk  valky  ahnost  as  far 
west  as  the  water-partinj;,  jmd  here  the  settlers  touched 
Indian  territory. 

When  the  French  interests  led  them  into  the  district 
between  the  plateau  and  the  Lakes  east  of  the  Hivers  Monon- 
jjahela  and  Allegheny,  the  old  Indian  paths  through  the  forest 
and  over  the  hills  formed  possible  lines  of  contact.  Here 
th«'  Hritish  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  Rivers  Pot«)mac, 
Shenandoah,  SuMpiehanna  and  its  tributary  the  .Juniata  rise 
near  the  west  of  tlie  plateau  at  no  yreat  distance  from  the 
sources  of  the  westward-llowinjj  rivers  whose  waters  eventu- 
ally reach  the  Ohio  (Fiy.  1,  p.  2).  In  the  tn)Uj,'hs  between 
the  main  mountain  ranjje  and  the  eastern  ridfjes  of  the 
plateau  the  rivers  had  nuule  valleys  alonjj  which  the  Hritish 
settlements  were  creepinj,'.  and  from  these  tn.ujrhs  there  ran 
over  the  ridjjes  tho  Indian  paths  used  by  the  traders. 

In  the  nei«,'hbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  the 
British  and  French  colonies  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
French  mainland  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Now  communication  between  the  British  colonies  was  by 
sea,  and  many  ships  left  the  harbours  of  British  North 
America  laden  with  timber,  horses,  salted  beef  and  pork 
for  the  use  of  the  suj^ar  planters  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
On  the  other  hand,  conummicatiou  between  the  French 
colonies  by  sea  was  longer  and  more  diflicult,  and  there 
was  little  exchange  of  conmiodities.  Consequently  the 
French  were  drawn  towards  possible  comnuuiication  by 
land,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi,  lay  a  water-route  which  was  bound  to  prov2 
attractive  to  the  French,  who  favovired  the  canoe  and  the 
bateau  as  means  of  travel.  It  thiis  appears  that  the  develop- 
ment of  French  America  lay  in  progress  along  inland  water- 
ways,  while  the  development  of  British  America  was  of 
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necessity  iiluun  laiid-nnites,  fc.r  the  rivers  of  the  cnstrrn 
sli»|)es  lire  imsuited  to  iiavijrMtioii  owiiijr  to  the  rapids  or 
falls  whieh  ohsfriiet  the  passage  on  most  of  them  about 
the  hiitidred-fuot  level  above  the  sea. 

Kverythiiijr  considered,  then,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
t»u'  French  were  forced  to  attempt  to  hen>  in  tlic  British 
<'oloiiies,  which  were  extending  inward  from  the  sea,  by  a 
belt  of  French  territory  which  would  stretch  from  the 
St  Lawrence  at  Quel)ec  to  Xcw  Orleans  at  the  njoiith  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  contain  the  valley  of  tlic  Ohio  and  the 
land  west  of  the  Appalachian  Plateau. 

sr.MMAHV   OK  (  IIAITKR   III 

Till'  Fr«'iiili  were  tiaih-is  and  still  (1(>|k>ii(I(m1  dm  water  traiixjMirt: 
tli.-y  iliil  not  fariii  tlif  I.iikI  t.i  any  tirwxt  f.\t»>iit,  and  tliiiM  Imii  t«»  rely 
npon  siipjilies  from  France,  hut  tliere  was  no  roinniert-e  In'tween  the  ■ 
Frcnili  cohniies  and  any  eonntry  other  than  France.  Tlie  Britiwh 
settled  the  land  and  «m-(  iipied  the  territory  they  claimed.  'Hie  IiohIn 
of  their  settlement  was  their  farms,  and  therefore,  as  the  settlers 
»>ecaine  more  numerous,  roails  and  wheeled  vehicles  supplemented  the 
rivers  and  the  hoats.  Their  tohacco  niatle  trade  a  necessity,  and  their 
forests  and  cattle  pne  them  jrooils  with  which  to  trade  with  their  sister 
colony,  tlie  Hritish  WVst  Inilies.  Prosperity  therefore  deiK-nded  ujioii 
steady  intercourse  with  (Jreat  Mrit>"M  and  the  ^\  ,-st  Indies,  and  such 
intercourse  was  hased  u{Min  the  ste.u.y  transformation  of  vir^fin  lands 
into  farms  and  plantations. 


CHAPTER  IV 

OUTBREAK   OF   HOSTILITIES 

Acadia,  which  had  been  declared  British  territory  in 
1713,  continued  French  in  spirit,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  French  colony  of  Cape  Breton  Island  encouraged 
its  inhabitants  in  their  attitude  of  open  reluctance  to  accept 
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the  oath  of  allegiance  to  (Icorgc  I  or  (itorgc  II,  and  of  active 
incitement  of  the  Indians  to  attack  not  only  British  trading 
vessels  but  also  the  two  |)osts  of  Annapolis  (formerly  Port 
Koyal,  but  renamed  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne  on  its  capture 
in  1713)  .'nd  Canseau'.  Nor  was  this  attitude  weakened 
when  in  1730  they  were  compelled  at  last  to  swear  allegiancj 
t«>  George  II.  Meanwhile  from  1720  onward  the  French  put 
forth  great  efforts  to  fortify  the  new  station  of  Louisbourg, 
and  when  Britain  and  France  went  to  war  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Succession,  Ihe  French  from  thut  base 
eagerly  seized  the  opiM)rtunity  of  attacking  their  British 
neighbours,  Annapolis  nearly  falling  into  their  hands.  But 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Shirley,  with  commendable 
energy  and  great  secrecy  organised  an  expedition  against 
the  French  fortress,  which  fell  in  1745  after  a  siege  of  forty- 
nine  days,  and  Shirley  then  proposed  a  double  invasion 
of  Canada. 

Now  the  routes  by  which  such  an  invasion  coiUd  be 
conducted  may  be  traced  with  ease  on  a  map.  The  most 
obvious,  of  course,  was  that  by  sea,  while  on  land  there 
was  a  choice  of  two :  one  was  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake 
George,  thence  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  then  down  the 
Richelieu  River  to  the  St  Lawrence  below  Montreal;  the 
other  wa*--  >ip  the  Hudson's  tributary,  the  Mohawk,  across 
to  Lake  Onoida,  ami  thence  to  Lake  Ontario.  Shirley 
proposed  to  attack  Quebec  by  the  first  and  Montreal  by 
the  second  route,  when  the  attention  of  British  statesmen 
was  distracted  by  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745,  and  the 
colonials  were  denied  further  help,  though  the  West  Indian 
licet  had  supported  them  in  their  siege  of  Louisbourg. 
Left  to  their  own  resources,  the  New  Englanders  in  1746 

•  'Ilie  AbW  le  l-outre  was  an  utterly  uiisiTupuloiis  and  uiitirin); 
ajreiit  in  stirring  up  Imtli  Frent-li  and  Indians,  terrifyiuff  the  former  by 
tiireats  of  spiritual  penalties  and  enrouruffintf  the  latter  by  payments  of 
money. 
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awaited   with   Mppnluiisioii   tlic  arriviil  of  a  laryc   l<'n>nch 
licit,    whose  (lipartmr   IVoni    La    HochiHc   tiu-    Hritisii   had 


MeMJcMd.-J    V 


'/iamtburj 


/;  c.  ir.  ,sv 


Fi<;.  *>.     The  Beginning  of  Hostilities. 

failed   to   prevent;    the   expected   advent   of  this   lleet   eii- 
coura<fe<l   the   French,   whr*  again    jiressed   forward   to   the 
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on-uu-st  ..f  Acadia.  Hut  the  Hcct  never  arrived,  for  storms 
did  wlud  the  Hritish  navy  n,ij,d,t  have  effceted.  and  when 
the-  Freneh  n-ade  another  effort  in  the  next  year  to  send 
assistance  to  iheir  Anuriean  colony,  Anson  and  lluwke 
destroved  tlie  two  fleets  which  were  despatched. 

Bnt  a  crnel  l.low  was  to  fall  on  Shirley  and  his  helpers, 
for  ;.,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapclle  in  1748,  which  hronght 
...srilities  to  a  close,  Lonishot.rg  was  handed  over  to  the 
!>oneh  in  exe'.anse  for  Madras.-  This  was  sound  imperml 
.  ate^manship,  for  a  French  Madras  meant  a  French  India, 
while  a  French  Lonisbourji  was  at  the  worst  a  thorn  m  the 
side  of  the   Hritish   in  North  America.     Hut  the  colonists 
had  never  shown  themselves  able  to  think  imperially,  and 
their    disappointment    and    dissatisfaction    were    naturally 
stron.'      To  make  matters  worse,  the  treaty  failed  to  deter- 
mine^he  honndarv   between   Hritish  and  French  territory 
in  \meriea.     A  commission  sat  at  Paris  from  17.50  to  1754 
to  d"al  with  the  question,  but  nothin<?  was  settled,  for  the 
French  asserted  that,  since  they  possessed  the  mouths  of 
the  Rivers  Mississippi  and   St   Lawrence,  the   whole  riv-ei- 
basins  were  theirs  as  well,  while  Hritain  maintained  that 
since   she   possessed   the  coast  she  must  therefore   possess 
the  interior.     Now  it  may  occvr  to  the  reader  that,  as  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  ought  for  geographical  reasons  to  be 
contmlled  bv  the  power  holding  the  mouth  of  that  mer, 
the  Mississippi  river-basin  on  the  same  principle  could  be 
iustlv  claimed  by  the  Freneh  who  held  New  Orleans:    but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Louisiana  had  a  relatively 
small  population,  amounting  altogether  at  the  most  pros- 
perous  period   of  French   rule  to  7()()0   only,   exclusive   of 
troops,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  an  area  of  5000  leagues 
was  at  the  disposal  .)f  the  colonists;   and  again,  the  natural 
direction  /or  the  expansion  both  of  the  Hritish  settlements 
and   of  the   principal   French   one,    that    of   Canada,    was 
westward.     Neither  side,  however,  would  recede  from  the 
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attitude   it    had    ad<)|)tcd,   and   war   was    the   only   arbiter 


M't. 


Iktwien  tin' date   of  tl.v    treaty  of  Aix-la-C'hapelle  and 


the   faihire  of  th<'   Anjiio-Fi 


tlie  colonists 


h  eoinmission 

on  both  sides  had  not  been  idle.  In  1749  Celoron  dc  Bien- 
ville set  out  from  Quebec  on  an  expedition,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  establish  a  French  claim  to  the  territory 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Apj)alachian  Plateau,  This 
area  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  lied  Indian  population, 
which  was  already  enjjagcd  in  trade  with  Fiiijilishmcn  who 
had  made  their  appearance  in  1748,  having  crossed  the 
hills,  some  by  the  Kanawha  River,  others  by  the  Potomac 
valley,  Hienville  took  forty-four  days  to  reach  the  Alle- 
gheny by  way  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  and  Chautauqua, 
the  eight  miles"  portage  between  the  last  two,  over  hilly 
and  densely  wooded  country,  taking  seven  days;  having 
laid  formal  claim  to  the  Ohio  basin,  and  registered  that 
claim  by  nailing  to  a  tree  a  tin  plate,  stamped  with  the 
arms  of  France,  and  btirying  an  inscribed  leaden  tablet 
in  the  earth,  IJienville  ordered  the  British  traders  to  qiiit 
the  Ohio,  an  order  vvhich  was  cheerfully  disregarded,  thoiigh 
ostensibly   omplied  with  for  the  moment. 

In  1750  this  explorer  marked  on  a  map  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  as  "  almost  unknown  '" ;  this  lake  had  only 
been  known  since  1(569,  whereas  Huron  and  Ontario  had 
been  known  since  1G15,  Superior  since  1629,  and  Michigan 
since  16.'U.  The  French  trading  stations  therefore  were  situ- 
ated at  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario  (the  present  Kingston), 
at  Niagara  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  lake — these  posts 
forming  the  main  jjrotcction  against  the  Iroquois— at  Detroit 
on  the  way  south  from  Lake  Huron,  at  Miehillimaekinac  an 
important  strategic  position  on  the  straits  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Micliigan,  and  at  Ste,  Marie  at  the  entrance  to 
Lake  Superior;  the  old  Georgian  Bay  route  being  thus  well 
guarded :  on  the  Mississippi  was  a  series  of  six  forts  between 
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New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Opposite  Fort 
Frontenae.  on  the  lake  shore  of  Ontario  at  the  P-^t  nearest 
to  the  Mohawk  valley,  the  British  had  erceted  ^^^t  Os.eg 

To  return  t<»  Bienville;  after  the  eonipUtion  <.f  h.s  Ohio 
expedition  he  was  sent  to  take  eonunand  at  Detro.t,  wh.eh 
his  masters  hoped  would  heeonu-  the  eentre  .,i  the.r  po.c 
in   the   west:     but  the   dillieulty   of  proeurinji  a  snlhe.ent 
nnn.ber  of  settlers  prevented  the  realisation  of  th,s  hope 
One  thing  was  eertain:    the  Ohio  was  far  too  fanuhar  to 
the  British,  whose  presenee  was  intolerable  to  the  Freneh. 
The    latter   therefore    planned    to    inerease    the.r   mfluenee 
in  that  quarter  and  ineite  the  Indians  to  attaek  *  ort  Oswego. 
Aeeordingly   in   1752  they  took  a  British  tradn^g  station 
whieh   Bienville   had    encountered   on    his    return   journey 
up  the  Miami  valley,  and  in  tne  next  year  an  expedition 
nnder  Marin  built  Fort  Presqu-ile.  where  Ene  now  stands 
Similar  in  construetion  to  many  others,  >t  consisted  of  a 
square-shaped  palisade  120  feet  eaeh  way,  fifteen  feet  h  gh 
Ide  of  ehestnut  logs,  with  a  bloek-h<,u       at^  -^  -"  - 
From  this  point  inland  Marin  had  a  road       vde  twcMit>-one 
feet  wide  to  the  Riviere  aux  B.x-ufs  (Freneh  Creek),  a  d.stanee 
of  thirteen  miles,  and  at  the  end  a  seeond  fort  was^eree  c^ 
Fort  le   Bccuf.     Garrisons  remaining  at  th  se  tuo  points, 
fhTex  ediUon  returned,  but  Mann  again  -ited  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  1754  and  built  a  fort  at  Venango  on  the  Allegheny 

In  1749  the  Ohio  Company,  a  body  of^-gn-an  gentle^ 
men.  had  reeeived  a  royal  charter  grantnig  them  200,000 
"re    of  the  Blaek  Forest  between  the  Monongahela  ai^ 
Z  Kanawha  Rivers,  and  had  sent  explorers  to  survey  the 
district,  of  whom  Gist  found  that  the  best  route  vn^s  vvest- 
t^rd  f  om  the  Potoniae  by  an  old  Indian  traek  whieh  went 
by  the  name  of  Nemaeolin's  Path.     The  ^ompa.iy  eree  ^^ 
a  fort  and  trading  station  at  the  eastern  end  ot  the  roide 
at  the  junction  of  Will's  Creek  and  the  Potomac      this 
post  became  known  as  Fort  Cumberland  and  lay  a  hundred 
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miles  to  the  west  of  the  liritish  frontier  scttlc-nu'iit  of 
Wiiic'lusttr.  Meanwhile  the  British  c'oh)iiists  niauifested  an 
inability  to  jjrasp  the  serious  nature  <  ''  the  eoniinji  stnijf<>le, 
even  if  tliev  understood  that  a  sti  c  was  lieinj;  forced 
on  them  at  all.  Their  indifference  is  annosl  inconi|)rehensihle 
unless  it  be  remembered  that  the  colonists  were  far  distant 
from  the  scene  of  these  events,  that  their  'ives  were  in  the 
main  isolated,  that  lack  of  easy  ctumnunication  made  any- 
thin<>;  approachinj,'  public  opinion  almost  impossible,  that 
the  various  colonies  were  mutually  suspicious  and  dis- 
inclined to  take  connnon  action  or  incin-  expense  which 
seemed  likely  in  their  eyes  to  benelit  eonnnunities  other 
than  their  own.  An  exception,  however,  was  found  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  \'ir<>iiiia,  Dinwiddie,  who  decided  to 
send  a  messenj;er  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
from  the  Ohio  valley,  lie  chose  for  this  mission  a  young 
man  of  twenty-one,  Cieorye  Washington. 

On  November  15,  1753,  Washington's  party  set  out 
from  Will's  Creek  by  Ncmaeolin's  Path.  The  time  was 
winter,  the  route  lay  in  great  measure  in  hilly  country, 
swamps  were  munerous,  the  forests  were  dillicult  to  traverse 
through  snow,  the  travellers  were  drenched  to  the  skin 
again  and  again,  and  the  rate  of  progress  was  about  eighteen 
miles  a  day,  the  journey  between  Will's  Creek  and  the 
Monongaiicla  oeeu{)ying  a  week.  Having  reached  the  spot 
where  that  river  joins  the  Allegheny,  Washington  pressed 
on  to  Logstown,  where  he  spent  four  days  negotiating 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  next  stage  of  seventy  miles  to 
the  French  fort  at  Venango  took  a  further  four  days.  Here 
the  French  intention  of  apjjropriating  the  Oiiio  valley  was 
made  j)lain  to  Washington  in  terms  both  boastful  and 
em])hatic,  when  the  tongues  of  his  hosts  had  been  loosened 
by  indulgence  in  wine.  Leaving  Venango  the  next  day, 
the  young  ambassador  passed  on  to  the  senior  French 
ollicer   at   Fort   le   Bteuf,   taking  four   day*  4<)r    the    sixty 
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nuks-  j„urncv.     He  arrived  there  on  December  11,  1753, 
havin.  travelled  500  n.iles  fn..n  the  British  headquarters 
at  WilHa.nsbur«  in  f..rty-t>  o  days.     The  party  was  treated 
xv.th  every  ourtesy,  hut  the  eonimandant's  answer,  wlueh 
he-  had  take.,  three  days  t.,  e<.usider,  was  to  the  effect  that 
iK.   nu.st   reniai..   at   his  post   until   he  had  comnuuueated 
with  the   Marquis   Ducpiesne,  on   whose   instructious  alone 
he  eould  retire.     On  December  16  Washington  set  out  on 
his   return   journey,   and,   under   the   necessity   of  pushmg 
„n   nu.re  quickly  than   h.s  worn-oi.t  horses  could  trave  , 
he  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  on  foot 
The  awful   conditions  which  he   and  his  companion   Gist 
had  to  face  are  well  ilh'stratcd  by  the  following  incident 
Thev  had  expected  to  find  the  Allegheny  frozen  over,  but 
instead    encountered    a   turbulent    stream    with    blocks    ot 
lloating  ice  sweeping  down  its  waters.     A  raft  having  been 
constructed,    the   travellers    entrusted   themselves    to    this 
frail  bark,    but   as   it  met  the  full  force  of  the  current, 
return  and  advance  proved  alike  impossible.     Washington 
himself  fell  into  the  icy  stream,  but  regained  the  raft,  h  inally 
thev  lauded  on  an  island  in  mid-stream  where  they  spent 
the'  ni.rht   in   the   acutest   discomfort.     When   day   broke, 
however,  the  river  was  fro/en  over,  and  the  hardy  adventurers 
were  able  to  continue  on  their  way,  eventually  reaching 
Williamsburg  on  January  16,  1754. 

As  a  result  of  Washington's  report,  Dinwiddle  decided  to 
avail  himself  of  the  permission,  which  he  and  certain  other 
Governors  had  extracted  from  the  British  ministry,  to  meet 
force  with  force,  although  he  could  count  on  no  assistance 
from  Britain.  Washington  was  accordingly  despatched  with 
a  force  of  200  men,  and  he  left  Will's  Creek  on  April  29, 
1754.  He  followed  his  former  route  along  Nemacolin's 
Path  and  as  they  advanced,  his  men  made  a  road  and 
bridged  the  streams.  Thus  was  made  W^ashington's  Road 
across  the  Appalachian  Plateau.     But  the  roadmakmg  was 
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a  cause  of  delay,  and  tlie  average  daily  advance  was  only 
two  miles.  While  this  work  was  in  hand,  the  leader  made 
a  canoe  voyage  of  reconnaissance  along  the  Youghiogheny, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  atone  for  the  repulse  of  a  small  body 
of  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  fort 
at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny, 
where  the  French  had  thereafter  proceeded  to  build  Fort 
Duquesne,  the  site  of  which  is  now  covered  by  the  city  of 


II  r.  If.  .sv. 
Fig.  7.     The  First  Roads  over  the  Plateau. 

A     Fort   Bi"dford  B     Fort  Cumberland  C     Fort  Necessity 

I)     Dunbar's  Camp  E    Fort  Ligonier. 

Ijind  over  1500  feet  above  sea-level,  black. 


Pittsburg.  Washington  determined  on  an  effort  to  recapture 
the  position,  but  the  French  were  kept  informed  of  his 
movements  by  their  Indian  seovits,  and  an  oUicer  called 
Coulon  de  Jumonville  led  a  small  force  to  intercept  him. 
This  movement  was  known  to  Washington,  though  the 
precise  position  of  the  enemy  was  a  mystery,  and  for  two 
days  they  were  within  five  miles  of  his  camp.  Finally 
the  French  were  discovered  to  be  hiding  in  a  ravine  oji  the 
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casleni  side  of  Launl  Hill,  and  after  a  uiuht  maa-h  of  ten 
inilfs  in  live  hours  the  colonial  troops  attacked  thoni  there, 
killing   ten    and    niakinjr   the    rest    prisoners.     Washinf^ton 
thereupon  returned  to  lireat  Meadi)ws  where  his  men  spent 
three  days  in  fortifying  a  camp  which  was  given  the  name 
of  Fort  Necessity,  and  the  y(»ung  leader  sent  east  for  re- 
inforcements.    The  roadmaking  was  not  discontinued,  and 
the  road  was  taken  on  from  Great  Meadows  over  Mt  Brad- 
dock,  and  eight  miles  beyond  to  the  west,  when  the  approach 
of  a  French  force  compelled  a  retreat  to  Fort  Necessity, 
where  the  pinch  of  hunger  was  keenly  felt,  for  during  the 
last  week  of  the  road-construction  the  colonists  had  been 
without  bread,  and,  shut  up  in  the  fort,  opportunities  of 
procuring   additional    food   of  any    kind    must   have   been 
few.     On   July   3,    about    live   weeks   after   the   defeat   of 
Jumonville,  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  surrounded 
the  fort,  and  a  battle  raged  all  day  long  in  the  rain.     At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  parley  was  held  with  the  result 
that  the  next  day  Washington  and  his  men  marched  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  a  id  arrived  after  much  suffering 
at  Wiirs  Creek  on  July  J). 

The  expedition  had  been  a  failure,  but  its  leader  had 
gained    valuable    experience,    and    the    reverse    stimulated 
Virginia   to   complete   Fort    Cumberland   at   Will's   Creek: 
its  dimensions  were  200  yards  by  40  yards,  and  its  palisade 
of  logs  was  twelve  feet  high,  with  embrasures  for  twelve 
guns,  ten  additional  four-pounders  being  mounted.     The 
Indians,    however,    lad    been    encouraged    by    the    British 
repulse,  and  the  Black  Forest  from  the  Hudson  to  beyond 
the  Kanawha  was  soon  swarming  with  parties  on  the  war- 
path.    They  pursued  their  campaign  even  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  Cumberland  and  their  activity   was  increased  by 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  French  for  every  British  scalp 
which   they    delivered.     Not   a   single    British    flag   waved 
beyond   the   Api^aluehian   Plateau,   and    Fort   Cumberland 
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was   left   a   lonely   outpost   far  in   advance  of  the   frontier, 
a  little  t'learinjj  in  a  forest  wilderness. 


SIMMAUV    Ol"   (  IIMTKU    IV 

Traditional  liostility  iK'tween  tiivat  Hritaiii  ami  I'lii  hc  in  Kiiro|K> 
rnanit»'>tf<l  itst'lf  in  Anu-rira  \ty  linstility  lii'twecii  tin-  colonists,  wliicli 
Has  t'inj)liasise<l  liy  tlu'  farts  that 

(1 )  Britisli  anil  Krenrli  expansion  both  led  to  tlie  Ohio  valley  ; 

(2)  lioth   nations  were  dependent  upon  the  fiii-trade  for  tlieir 

proffress  westuard ; 
(:$)     the  iidoiiies  liad  ffi-imn  in  [Mtptilation   and  authority  initil 

they  were  aide  to  end>ark  \\\nm  liostilities  h  ithoiit  waitinff 

for  perniission  or  help  from  Kiirope; 
(4)     the  nieetinjf  of  small  parties  of  i)oth  nations  in  the  iinpopu- 

lateil  west  favoured  guerilla  warfare. 

'I'he  French  colonies  were  hased  upon  a  reprcMluction  of  French 
ideas  and  hahits,  so  that  the  French  leaders  were  aristocrats,  and  it  is 
Motewftrthy  that  opposition  to  France  came  chietly  from  \irfjinia.  the 
most  aristocratic  of  the  Britisli  settlements.  The  farmers  of  New 
Kntflaiid  and  Pennsylvania  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  ilaily 
niutiiif  to  feel  the  im|)etus  towards  exjcinsion  which  was  a  dominant 
idea  in  the  south,  so  that  the  fariuinfr  c<donies  handicapped  \irfriiiia, 
where  the  irretrular  stru^r^le  was  coiinnenceil,  N\'asliinirton,  a  jrentle- 
man  of  that  state,  hein^r  compelled  to  traverse  the  plateau. 


CHAPTER  V 

OFFICIAL   WARFARE 

DrKiNG  all  this  time  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
nominally  at  peace,  but  the  French  'n  America  had  learned 
that  the  plateau  and  the  forest  were  not  impassable  barriers 
to  British  expansion  or  military  aggression.     Meanwhile  the 
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fortitications  of  Louisboury,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circiim- 
fcri'iic'f,  wort'  strnifft honed.  They  had  been  bemm  in  1720, 
and  more  than  a  million  pounds  had  already  been  expended 
upon  their  eonstruetion ;  no  effort  had  been  s|)ared  to  make 
them  impregnable,  and  it  is  said  that  the  lime  and  even 
s(inie  of  the  stone  had  been  brought  from  France.  The 
plaee  had  been  eaptured  by  the  New  Englanders,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  under  Peperall  and  Warren,  and  surrendered 
a^fain  to  the  Freneh  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
not  without  protests  from  those  who  knew  most  about 
Hritain's  problems  in  Ameriea.  The  p'rench  efforts  to 
stren<,'then  this  "  Dunkirk  of  America*  "  led  to  the  British 
foimdation  of  the  naval  station  of  Halifax  to  the  south, 
and  it  differed  from  the  other  British  settlements  in  that 
the  early  settlers  were  all  introduced  throu<jh  the  direct 
effort  of  the  Government,  who  sent  o  t  largo  numbers 
of  soldiers  whom  the  peace  had  thrown  out  of  employment. 
The  British  post  of  Canseau  was  abandoned  and  Annapolis 
was  nefjlected  in  favour  of  the  new  Halifax,  outsi<le  which 
Acadia  was  rajjidly  rendered  an  almost  uninhabitable 
wilderness  where  the  French  farmers  were  prevented  from 
living  quietly  under  British  rule  by  the  prowling  bands 
of  savage  Indians  directed  by  their  etpially  ferocious  mis- 
sionary leader,  le  Loutre.  whose  object  it  was  to  make 
British  rule  in  Acadia,  the  boundaries  of  which  had  been 
left  unsettled  by  the  treaty  of  1748,  practically  non-existent 
')y  forcing  his  fellow-countrymen  resident  there  into  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  their  legal  masters.  At  this  time  the 
French  were  also  fortifying  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga 
in  the  region  of  Lake  Champlain  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  narrow  valley  which  lies  between  Montreal  and  New 
York ;  a  large  vessel  was  launched  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  forts 
were  strengthened,  and  nothing  but  the  personal  influence 
of  an  Irishman,  Johnson  by  name,  who  was  settled  on  the 
'  It  has  also  Iteeii  called  "  The  Gibraltar  of  the  St  Lawrence." 
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Fig.  8.     The  Beginnings  ol  Official  Warfare. 

A     Crown  Point  B    Ticondorona  C     Fort  William  Henry 

1)     Fort  Edward. 
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Molmwk,  kept  tlu«  Iroquois  friendly  to  the  HritishM  in 
short,  it  is  cvulciit  that  the  period  of  peaee  was  most 
effeetively  iitihsed  by  the  Freneh  to  render  Britain's  task 
in  the  inevitable  war  as  heavy  as  it  was  in  their  power  to 
make   it. 

At  last  the  British  '  overnment  decided  to  vote  supplies 
for  the  defenee  of  the  American  colonies,  and  early  in  755 
two  British  rejriments,  l(MM)  men  in  all,  sailed  from  Cork 
for  Virjfinia,  and  while  they  were  at  sea,  the  colonial  authori- 
ties decided  that  an  attack  should  he  made  on  the  Ohio 
valley  by  way  of  Washington's  Road,  with  Fort  Cumber- 
land as  a  base.  This  m«aiit  that  the  trr,.)ps  had  to  pass 
throujfh  Marvland  and  Virginia  where  forajje  and  transport 
wa<;j,'ons  were  scarce.  Kven  to-day,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  West  Vir«;inia  devote  as  many  acres  to  wheat  as  Peimsyl- 
vania,  while  the  climate  is  too  warm  for  oats.  Of  all  the 
states  in  this  part  of  North  America,  Maryland  and  the 
Virginias  have  at  the  present  time  the  fewest  horses  and 
cattle,  grassland  being  relatively  scarce.  General  Braddock, 
the  British  commander,  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland  on 
May  10,  and  a  week  later  the  army  arrived  from  the  port  of 
debarkation,  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac,  opposite  the  spot 
where  now  stands  Washington,  having  marched  174  miles 
in  twenty-seven  days.  The  objective  of  the  expedition 
was  Fort  Duqtiesne,  whence  Braddock  intended  to  proceed 
to  attack  Fort  Niagara.  Braddock  had  not  his  troubles 
to  seek.  The  expected  enlistment  of  colonials  did  not 
materialise,  although  500  irregulars  were  obtained  who 
were  paid  by  the  British  Government.  The  Virginians  had 
promised  supplies  of  cattle  and  200  transport  waggons  with 
their  teams,   but  the  promise  was  honoured  more  in  the 


'  'llie  Krt'iu'h  pointed  imt  to  the  ImUaiis  that  the  British  advance, 
unlike  the  French,  meant  tlie  destruction  of  tlie  forests  and  the  con- 
se(iuent  loss  of  their  huntinjc-grounds,  a  fact  pretty  obvious  to  the 
savage  mind. 
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breach  tliiiii  the  ol.scrvmicc.  Miicli  ..f  tlit-  f.HKl-siipply 
pn.vidcd  was  bad  and  had  to  hr  (hM-aidtd.  Finally,  how- 
ever, Ikiijaniiii  Franklin  induciti  i\w  larnurs  of  IVnnsvl- 
vunia  to  providi-  the  wa«:j{ons  and  horses  whieh  were  so 
urgently  required  lor  the  j(Mirney  of  (.ver  a  hundred  miles 
across  mountain  and  throu^di  forest.  Henjamin  Franklin 
and  the  I»ennsylvanians  were  not  always  so  helpful,  for 
the  Quaker  colony  united  t«.  a  theoretical  disapproval  of 
war  a  very  practical  objection  to  payinj,'  for  it. 

In  .June  the  exjiedition  set  out  on  its  march  imder  a 
bla/in«:  sun  to  Fort  Ducpiesne,  imiH-oviny  and  wideninjj 
Washiujrton"s  Road  as  it  went,  while  all  aroimd  Indian 
parties  who  had  been  absent  during;  the  winter  were  en^jajred 
m  their  savaire  pursuit  of  sealps  au<l  phuuler.  Pro^^ress  was 
extremely  slow,  the  transport  waj^'fjons,  when  closely  drawn 
up  at  nifrht.  stretchinjr  for  half  a  mile,  while  by  day  their 
line  extended  to  four  miles,  and  by  .June  20  Braddock  was 
at  Little  Crossin<,'s,  having  covered  twenty-four  miles  in 
ten  days.  Many  horses  had  died*  and  the  remainder  were 
worked  in  relays.  The  men  were  sufferinjj  in  health  and 
condition  from  their  unvaryinjr  diet  of  salt  meat.  Washing- 
ton, who  was  Hraddoeks  aide-de-camp,  fell  ill.  Thou<jh  the 
woods  swarmed  with  Indians  in  the  French  interest,  only 
twelve  acc()mj)anied  the  Hritish  force.  At  last,  Washingtcm 
advised  that  in  view  of  the  slow  advance  and  the  lateness 
of  the  season  a  forced  march  shouhl  be  undertaken  with 
picked  men:  the  bulk  of  the  bafjffaffc  was  therefore  left 
with  an  odicer  named  Dunbar,  and  a  column  of  rather 
more  than  1  »)0  pressed  forward  and  by  .July  ;i  was  within 
forty  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Six  days  later  Hraddock 
had  crossed  the  first  of  the  two  fords  on  the  Monongahela 
and  was  making  for  the  second,  already  held  by  his  advance- 
guard.     (Fig.  7,  p.  32.) 

'  They  were  fv<\  entirely  "ii  leaves,  for  no  jfrass  jrrew  in  tlie  Sliades 
i)f  Deatii,  as  tlie  forest  eaine  to  be  failed. 
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The  comrtuindcr  of  the  fort,  roj^nisnnt  of  his 


enemies 
success 


I) 


iiiovcim-iits  and  thinuicrstnick  at  the  Hritish 
crossing  the  Appiihich-  'is,  prepared  t«»  evacuate  it,  the  more 
readily  as  the  suuuuer  drought  had  so  reduced  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  rivers  that  his  reinforcements  had  been 
unable  to  reach  him.  Hut  a  hijjh-spirite«l  French  »)llicer, 
iieaujeu,  was  stirring  up  the  Indians  to  a  desperate  effort. 
lie  recomioitred  the  fords  and  chose  a  place  of  battle; 
unstinted  anuuunition  was  served  out  to  the  Indians  at 
Fort  I)u«{uesne;  and.  followed  by  his  force  of  yellinj,'  braves 
and  enthusiastic  Frenchmen,  Beaujeu  hurried  forward  to 
ami)useade  the  Hritish.  Hut  he  was  too  late  to  carry  out 
his  plan;  Hraddock  had  passed  the  ford,  rndeterretl,  the 
French  leader  hurriedly  disposed  his  men  in  the  ravines 
on  either  side  of  the  twelve-foot  road  alonj,'  which  Hraddock's 
anny  was  advancinfj. 

Nine  miles  from  the  fort  the  battle,  if  battle  it  can  be 
called,  took  |)laee-  on  one  side,  000  Indians  and  200 
Europeans,  concealed  behind  trees,  bushes  and  ridges  of 
rock;  on  the  other,  a  force  nearly  twice  as  great,  more 
perfectly  disciplined  and  equally  brave :  the  former  scattered, 
the  latter  massed  together:  the  firing  on  one  side  deliberate 
and  deadly,  on  the  other  haphazard  and  futile!  Hraddock's 
colonials  wished  to  fight  after  their  own  fashion  from 
behind  trees,  but  their  general,  accustomed  only  to  the 
manner  of  Kuropean  warfare,  sword  in  hand  drove  them 
to  tlu-ir  positions.  Officers  headed  attacking  parties  only 
to  be  picked  off.  Hraddock  had  five  horses  shot  under 
him.  Washington's  coat  was  riddled  with  bullets.  For. 
two  hours  the  unequal  contest  raged.  At  last  panic  seized 
the  ambushed  force,  they  abandoned  dead  and  dying 
comrades,  arms,  stores  and  official  papers,  and  fled,  carrying 
with  them  the  wounded  Braddcck,  along  the  sixty  miles 
of  road  to  Dunbar's  camp,  the  number  killed  and  wounded 
as  a  result  of  this  disaster  being  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
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rne  Indians  i»r<.fv.ri.<./i  k,>..#.. i  — i. 

the  rctnat  miuuiocK  died  on  July 
tlio    site   of   Washiiiojton'.s    Kort    >' 


liiiniii^^u  ooory  and  scalps  1 
Hraddock  dicrl  oti  .ThK'  i»  .. 


)s  to  pursuit.     Duriiif,' 
lul  \v:is  buried  near 


eeessity,    wagj^ons    beiu},' 


driven  over  tJie  yrave  that  the  Indians  nii;,dit  not  exhume 
the  corpse,  and  on  July  20  Dunbar  was  back  at  Fort  ("umber- 
land,  which  in  turn  was  abandoned  by  the  re<,Milars.     The 
Philadelphians     had    prepared    bonlires    to    cdel)rate    the 
expected   success   of  the   expedition,    Ijut   the   fateful   news 
l)nt    an    effective    stoj)   t(»    any   jubilation,    for    IJraddock's 
defeat,  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  colonials  themselves  and 
the  natural  dilliciilties  of  the  route  chosen  for  him,  produced 
in  the  Indian   mind  an   added  regard   for  the  French  and 
an   increased   contempt   for  the   British,   which   resulted   in 
the   frontiers   of  Pennsylvania  and    Virfrinia,   500   miles   in 
extent,    lyinj,'   at    the   mercy   of  hordes   of  savaj,'es    whose 
depredations,  massacres  and  burnincrs  were  a  punishment  all 
too   obvious   for   the   lack   of  support   which   their  victims 
had  accorded  to  the  British  rejriilar  troops.     These  frontiers 
it  was  now  the  task  of  \Vashin<rton   to  defend   with   1500 
colonials,   responsible   work   for  a  younj,.  man    of   twenty- 
three,  and,  Dunbar's  army  having  been  sent  to  \ew  York, 
it  was  only  the  advent  of  winter  which  saved  the  colonists 
from   suffering   still   more   at   the   hands  of  Indians. 

Meanwhile  at  Quebec  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  had 
an  available  force  of  5000  regulars,  the  Canadian  militia, 
and  innumerable  Indians.  From  Braddock's  captured  papers 
he  learned  of  the  British  intention  to  attack  Crown  Point, 
.  and  sent  an  able  soldier,  Baron  Dieskau,  commander  of 
the  French  troops  on  Lake  Champlain.  to  defend  the 
threatened  j)ost.  The  British  army,  composed  mainly  of 
colonial  troops,  was  advancing  northward  fnmi  Albany  on 
the  Hudson,  where  they  had  been  encamped  in  .July,  under 
the  leadership  of  .Johnson,  the  Irishman  previously  mentioned 
whose   ability   to   deal   with   the  Indians   was  so   valuable.' 


H.  i:  ir,  s,: 


Fig.  0.     The  Land  of  the  "little  Lakes." 

A     I.akc  Champlain  B     Lake  George  C    R.  Hudson 

D     R.  Mohawk  E     R.  Connecticut. 

1     Crown  Point  2     Fort  Edward  (Lyman)  3    Albany 

4     Fort  William  Henry  5    Ticonderoga  6    Saratoga. 

Land  ovi-r  1000  foot  alwvo  sea-lcvol,  black. 

Comjiaro  with  Fig.  .I,  p.  0. 
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This  coloiiiiil  urniy  halted  at  a  pnrt(«fc  whore  Fort  Lyman, 
hiter  called  Fort  Kdwanl,  was  l)uilt.  Xow  from  that  place 
two  Ii-.diaii  trails  led  to  Lake  Champlain,  one  by  Lake 
Gcorjre,  the  other  l>y  Wood  Creek.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  the  former  route  should  he  followed,  and  the  waff<i;ons 
went  forward  over  a  roujjh  road  which  was  prepared  for 
them.  At  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George,  so  named 
by  Johnson  in  honour  of  the  King,  Fort  William  Henry 
was  built  between  the  lake  and  the  forest,  a  marsh  to  the 
east  separating  it  from  the  road  to  Fort  Edward.  While 
Sir  William  .lohnson  was  at  Fort  William  Henry,  Dieskau 
moved  on  from  Crown  Point  with  aliout  3500  men  to  Tieon- 
deroga.  which  conuiianded  both  the  Indian  trails  northwani 
from  Fort  Edward.  Thence  he  ad\  anced  by  canoe  with  part 
of  his  force  to  South  Hay  and  then  by  land  to  wiihin  three 
miles  of  Fort  Edward,  in  which  situation  Port  William 
Henry  lay  to  his  north-west.  Under  pressure  from  his 
Indian  supp(,rters,  Dieskau  resolved  to  attack  the  British 
colonials  at  Lake  George,  and  after  a  short  march  along 
the  new  road  he  prepared  an  ambush  into  which  some 
500  of  Johnson's  men  fell.  These  Americans  were  dis- 
comfited precisely  as  IJraddoek  had  been,  and  without  his 
excuse  of  strange  conditions:  their  lack  of  discipline  led 
to  a  speedier  retrea*  than  Hraddoek's  men  had  beaten, 
and  the  short  distance  from  their  base  made  the  slaughter 
much  less:  but  the  incident  should  not  l)e  lost  sight  of 
when  an  estimate  of  Hraddoek's  responsibility  is  attempted. 
Dieskau  contini-ed  his  advance  and  attacked  the  fort,  but 
he  himself  was  wounded  and  captured,  and  his  men  retired 
in  confusion,  and  lied  round  the  ridge  which  forms  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  George  and  on  by  water  to  Ticonderoga, 
where  a  fort  was  erected.  This  might  have  been  prevented 
had  Johnson  made  any  effort  to  follow  uj)  the  advantage 
he  had  gained,  but  he  was  content  with  the  completion 
of   Fort    William    Henry,    whereup(-n    his    force    dispersed 
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to  their  homes,  leaving  garrisons  behind  at  the  forts  which 
they  had  built.  So  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point 
also  ended  in  failure. 

The  third  plan  of  the  year  1755  was  an  attack  on  Niagara. 
Shirley  took  command  and  was  at  Albany  at  the  same  time 
as  Johnson.  The  expedition  passed  up  the  Mohawk  to 
the  portage  across  the  watershed,  where  they  encountered 
both  swamp  and  forest,  and  after  twenty  days  they  journeyed 
by  way  of  Lake  Oneida  and  its  rivers  to  Lake  Ontario, 
where  lay  their  base  of  operations.  Fort  Oswego.  Stores 
and  provisions,  however,  had  been  delayed  by  the  defective 
transport  system  and  by  the  desertion  of  the  waggoners 
when  they  heard  of  Braddock's  defeat.  The  third  move- 
ment against  the  French,  therefore,  came  to  nothing,  and 
communication  between  Canada  and  her  interior  possessions 
was  still  open.     (Fig.  11,  p.  52.) 

The  fourth  objective  of  the  British  was  the  French  fort 
of  Beausejour  on  the  Acadian  isthmus.  This  attack  was 
led  by  Monckton,  the  commander  of  Halifax,  and  his  force 
was  largely  a  colonial  one.  But  many  of  the  French  were 
bu  half-hearted  defenders,  and  assistance  failed  to  come 
from  Louisbourg,  which  was  threatened  by  a  British  fleet. 
After  comparatively  little  show  of  resistance  the  fort  capitu- 
lated. The  dreaded  le  Loutre  was  captured  when  on  his 
way  to  France,  and  this  firebrand  being  safe  under  lock  and 
key,  and  Beausejour  in  British  hands,  the  French  Acadians 
seemed  destined  to  a  more  submissive  acceptance  of  British 
authority,  particularly  as  6()0()  of  them  were  transported 
by  British  men-of-war  to  other  parts  of  America;  and 
let  readers  of  Evangeline  remember  that  their  sympathy 
for  the  dispossessed  settlers  must  be  tempered  by  condemna- 
tion of  the  French-Canadian  authorities  who  had  forced 
disloyalty  upon  them.  Of  the  four  widely-distant  points 
of  attack,  then,  the  only  one  which  witnessed  success  was 
Acadia. 
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So  the  campaiffMs  of  1 753  dosed.  The  uiidcrlyin},'  theory 
had  been  cxeelleiit,  for  it  was  arfrtu-d  that  the  New  England 
colonies  wonld  l)e  free  to  assume  the  nMe  of  agjiressors  when 
the  capture  of  Crown  Point  and  Reausejour  should  rid  them 
of  the  fear  of  invasion ;  the  fall  of  Niagara  would  isolate 
the  French  posts  of  the  Middle  West  from  Canada;  and 
lastly,  these  posts  would  fall  an  easy  jjrey  to  Rraddock 
and  his  men.  Rut  Rraddoek's  failure  had  enabled  the 
French  to  assemble  in  such  force  in  the  north  that  neither 
Johnson  nor  Shirley  could  succeed.  This  demonstrates  the 
intimate  connection  which  French  mobility  had  established 
between  their  outposts,  a»id  at  the  same  time  shows  the 
dilRcuIties  confronting  the  Rritish,  since  the  attack  on  Fort 
Duquesne  was  carried  out  from  Virginia,  while  the  northern 
armies  were  recruited  from  New  England. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1755-50,  time  hung  heavy 
on  the  hands  of  the  garrisons  at  Forts  Oswego,  Edward, 
and  William  Henry,  the  only  source  of  excitement  being 
scouting  expeditions  on  skates  over  Lake  George  to  discover 
what  the  French  were  doing  at  Ticonderoga.  The  fort  at 
the  last-mentioned  place  was  strengthened,  while  engineers 
were  also  at  work  doing  the  same  for  Niagara  and  Frontenac. 
The  Rritish  also  built  two  forts  near  the  source  of  the  Mohawk, 
one  actually  on  the  river,  Fort  Williams,  and  the  other. 
Fort  RuU,  four  miles  away  across  the  water-parting;  the 
route  to  Os  ego  was  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  the  builders,  well 
protected.     (Fig.  11,  p.  52.) 


S['MMARY   OF   (IIAITKR  V 

Four  liiii's  of  attiick  liroiifrlit  French  and  Hritish  into  official 
conflict.  Tlie  first  was  Iwiseii  upon  \irjfinian  efforts  of  previous  years; 
but  the  \ir>ri>iiau  settlements  were  unsuited  hy  their  very  nature  to 
provide  supplies  for  a  retfular  army,  which  <rawle(l  ui»on  its  stomach 
very  slowly  alon^r  a  newly-made  forest-road.  Premature  ha.ste  led  to 
disaster  and   Mradihmk's  death.      I'ennsyKanian  a|mlliy  and  \'ir>rinian 
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inability  were  ei|ually  piiiiislie<l  in  the  following  winter  by  raidiuff 
IndianH. 

The  M.'cond  and  third  ex{)«>dition»<,  by  natural  routes  through  the 
plateau  Imrrier,  were  untsuccessful  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
stnitegic  attack  of  the  first  expedition. 

'fhe  fourth  line  of  atbtck  was  Itased  upon  naval  mobility  and  was 
successful.  The  maritime  area  south  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
lH5canu>  definitely  British. 

(Geographically  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dread  of  the  winter  cold 
and  the  plenitude  of  the  summer  rains  gave  rise  to  the  premature  haste 
which  marked  Kraddock's  forced  march  l>eyond  the  plateau.  Hraddoc^k's 
arrival  in  May  gave  him  too  little  time  for  effective  operations  in  one 
short  season. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR 


Towards  the  middle  of  1756  war  was  declared  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  By  that  time  800  French 
ships  had  been  captured  by  their  enemy,  while  in  March 
of  that  year  a  French  expedition  had  attempted  the  capture 
of  Forts  Btill  and  Williams ;  the  former  fell  before  Johnson 
could  arrive  with  reinforcements,  but  the  French  force 
then  retired,  satisfied  with  their  achievement.  And  well 
they  mi^ht  be,  for  not  only  was  the  garrison  of  Fort  Bull 
destroyed  almost  to  a  man,  but  so  great  a  quantity  of  stores 
was  blown  up  with  the  captured  fort  that  the  French  were 
enabled  to  complete  their  preparations  on  Lake  Ontario 
immolested,  while  the  British  endeavoured  to  make  good 
the  loss!  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  sent  from  France 
to  succeed  Baron  Dieskau  in  the  command  of  the  French 
forces  in  America,  and  was  provided  with  ample  stores 
and  over  1000  fresh  troops,  while  Lord  Loudon  was  des- 
patched as  British  commander-in-chief,  preceded  by  900 
regulars.     Montcalm  arrived  in  May,  reinforcements  were 


J-lg.  10.    Forts  and  Block-houses  along  the  Eastern  Edge  of  the  Plateau. 
torts:— A     Alk-n  U     Honry  C     Lebanon  D     Pomfret  E     Granville 

F     Lowthcr(Carl.He)G     Morris  (Shipp.r.«burKh  H     Shirley         K     Cdon 

V  oII'mT  ^^     *^'^'""*  ^     Cumberland  O     Lewis  X     Ligonier 

Y  Pitt  (Duquesne)  Z    Chambers.  i^igonier 

Block-houses: — Nos.    1  to  17. 

I^nd  over  1500  feet  above  sea-level,  black. 

Compare  the  north-east  with  Fig.  3,  p.  9. 
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sent  to  Ticondcroga,  the  most  advanced  post  on  the 
Chaniplaiii-IIudson  route,  and  in  August  the  new  French 
general  led  an  expedition  against  Fort  Oswego,  the  garrison 
of  which  had  to  surrender;  fort,  stores  and  shipping  were 
destroyed,  and  Ontario  was  again  a  French  lake. 

Meantime,  l)efore  Loudon's  arrival,  the  New  Englandcrs 
had  evolved  a  four-fold  plan  of  attack.  Five  thousand 
men  were  to  attack  the  Lake  forts  from  the  base  of  Fort 
Oswego;  three  thousand  were  to  advance  upon  Fort 
Duquesne  by  way  of  liraddock's  Road ;  one  thousand 
were  to  proceed  against  Crown  Point;  and  two  thousand 
were  to  make  their  way  by  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec 
to  the  attack  of  Quebec.  Shirley  was  the  prime  mover 
in  this  matter,  but  his  colleagues  finally  decided  that  the 
numbers  for  the  first  expedition  should  be  increased  to  six, 
and  those  for  the  second  to  ten  thousand  men.  Loudon, 
however,  disagreed  with  Shirley,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising 
such  forces  from  among  colonists  whose  last  desire  was 
to  give  real  practical  help  led  to  the  abandoimient  of  the 
schemes  in  regard  to  Fort  Duquesne  and  Quebec,  and  even 
the  plan  against  the  Lake  Champlain  forts  was  pushed 
forward  but  slowly.  Stores  were  collected  and  transported 
by  water  u|>  the  Hudson  to  Saratoga,  thence  by  land  to 
Upper  Falls,  by  water  to  Fort  Edward,  and  again  by  land 
to  Fort  William  Henry,  the  convoys  being  constantly 
harassed  by  Indians.  On  Shirley's  orders,  stores  for  Oswego 
were  taken  up  the  Mohawk  valley  by  a  New  Englander 
named  Bradstreet,  and  on  one  of  his  return  journeys  to 
Albany  he  defeated  a  French  company  sent  to  cut  him  off, 
displaying  laudable  energy  and  determination  in  the  engage- 
ment. But  for  long  Loudon  refused  to  accede  to  Shirley's 
request  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  Oswego,  and  when 
at  last  he  agreed,  it  was  too  late,  for  the  expedition  heard 
that  Oswego  had  fallen,  and  retreated  on  Fort  Edward. 

The   projected   campaign   against   the   Lake   forts   was 
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now  given  up,  and  Loudon,  supported  in  this  by  his  sub- 
ordinates Aborcrombie  and  Webb,  confined  his  attention  to 
preparations  for  an  attaciv  on  Ticonderoga.  The  troops 
built  a  fleet  of  boats  to  earry  them  down  Lake  George, 
and  strengthened  Forts  Edward  and  William  Henry,  but 
no  aggressive  action  on  a  large  scale  was  imdertaken.  In 
the  south  the  Indian  outrages  continued.  To  cope  with 
them,  the  people  and  governments  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  gradually  developed  a  system  of  block-houses  and 
small  forts,  each  containing  from  thirty  to  seventy  men; 
these  lay  along  the  river  valleys  and  guarded  the  trails 
and  paths  by  which  the  savages  reached  the  settlements. 
Forts  and  rivers  are  shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  from  the  courses 
of  the  latter  can  be  inferred  the  succession  of  parallel 
ridges  all  trending  in  a  north-east  south-westerly  direction 
between  the  settlements  and  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The 
forts  started  in  the  north-cast  near  the  Hudson  and  their 
line  crossed  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  in 
succession,  and,  stretching  along  the  frontier,  guarded  the 
outlying  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Shippcnsburgh.  The  most 
southerly  of  these  military  stations  was  situated  west  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  but  the  Indians  rarely  attacked  them, 
ravaging  instead  the  unprotected  homesteads.  Their  war- 
parties  were  largely  recruited  from  a  pop(dous  native  camp 
at  Kittaning  between  Venango  and  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
on  August  30,  1756,  an  expedition  set  out  from  Fort  Shirley 
to  rid  the  settlers  of  its  menace,  and  by  forced  marches 
reached  the  camp  without  discovery.  The  place  was 
captured  and  burned,  and  several  Hritish  prisoners  were 
released  and  brought  back  across  the  mountains. 

The  winter  of  1756-57  was  marked  by  no  serious  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  the  British,  but  the  unwillingness 
of  the  chief  towns  to  provide  adequate  food  and  shelter 
for  the  troops  who  had  come  to  their  help  reflected  gravely 
on  their  common-sense  and  goodwill,   while  the  lack  of 
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comfort  which  the  forces  endured  contributed  to  their  bad 
health  and  bad  temper,  both  calculated  to  prejudice  their 
chances  of  later  success,  and  many  deserted.  In  judging 
the  colonials  we  nuist  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  eastern 
seaward  slopes  of  the  United  States  have  been  at  all  times 
ill-suited  to  agriculture,  save  that  Pennsylvania  is,  and  was, 
a  good  farming  district.  Even  to-day  New  York  State  and 
New  England  grow  practically  no  wheat,  and  their  rural 
economy  is  based  largely  upon  cattle,  even  pigs  and  sheep 
being  comparatively  scarce. 

Before  the  winter  ended,  a  French  expedition  was  sent 
by  Vaudreuil,  the  Canadian  Governor,  to  attempt  a  surprise 
capture  of  Fort  William  Henry,  but  the  vigilance  of  its 
garrison  prevented  anything  but  the  out-buildings  from 
being  fired.  A  snowstorm  debarred  a  further  attack,  and 
the  column  withdrew  on  snow-shoes  over  the  frozen  surface 
of  Lake  George. 

The  main  project  for  the  summer  of  1757  was  an  attack 
on  Louisbourg,  preparatory  to  an  ascent  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  British  naval  convoy,  which  was  expected,  did  not 
appear,  while  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  at  Louisbourg 
was  reported.  Capture  by  this  fleet  would  have  been 
fatal,  but  Loudon  at  last  decided  to  take  the  risk  and  sail 
for  Halifax  without  protection.  He  arrived  safely  on  June 
30,  and  a  British  fleet  with  additional  troops  put  in  on 
July  9,  the  total  number  of  men  at  Loudon's  disposal  being 
then  11,000,  the  largest  force  yet  collected  in  Canada. 
No  advance  had  been  made,  however,  when  news  was 
received  that  Loiiisbotirg's  garrison  had  been  increased, 
and  its  harbour  defended  by  a  strong  fleet.  The  British 
admiral  made  vain  attempts  to  induce  the  French  to  risk 
an  engagement  at  sea,  but  his  fleet  "was  scattered  in  a  gale 
and  some  of  his  ships  were  wrecked.  Accordingly  Loudon 
returned  to  New  York,  having  accomplished  nothing. 
Meanwhile,  these  British  designs  being  known  to  Montcalm, 
w.  &  c.  4 
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hi-  had  gathered  an  army  together  at  Tieonderoga  by  the 
end  of  July  and  was  threatening  the  frotitiir  of  New  York. 
His  camp  extended  for  four  miles  along  a  valley  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  and  on  Aug>ist  1  Mont- 
calm's army  of  10,(MM)  men,  four-lifths  of  them  white, 
passed  down  Lake  George  in  boats  and  canoes,  and  encamped 
near  Fort  William  Henry,  which  had  been  considerably 
strengthened;  nuieh  of  the  f(»rest  had  been  cleared,  the 
lake  protected  the  north,  the  marsh  the  east,  and  ditches 
were  added  on  the  naturally  undefendetl  sides.  Colonel 
Munro  had  there  a  force  of  about  2000  men,  many  of  them 
recruits,  and  had  under  his  care  a  considerable  number 
of  women  and  children.  Fourteen  miles  away  at  Fort 
Edward  lay  Webb  with  a  smaller  garrison,  which  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  risk  in  the  open  against  Montcalm's 
superior  numbers,  and  so  Munro  had  to  do  without  any 
help  from  his  neighbour,  though  expectation  of  some  assist- 
ance led  him  to  refuse  Montcalm's  demand  to  surrender. 
For  a  week  the  better  French  artillery  battered  the  fort 
till  the  British  were  reduced  to  absolute  impotence,  their 
cannon  useless,  their  ammunition  almost  exhausted.  Munro 
capitulated,  the  garrison  being  granted  permission  to  proceed 
under  escort  to  Fort  Edward.  It  is  a  singular  commentary 
on  the  French  incapacity  for  effective  colonisation  that  they 
were  unable  to  carry  their  defeated  foes  to  Canada  owing 
to  the  lack  of  food  from  which  they  themselves  suffered, 
while  they  claimed  territory  sullicient  for  the  needs  of  the 
whole  of  Europe.  At  the  sight  of  the  British  marching 
off  unharmed  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  became  un- 
controllable, and  a  horrible  slaughter  ensued,  though  Mont- 
calm did  his  utmost  to  stop  it:  but  before  he  succeeded 
over  a  hundred  had  been  killed.  The  contents  of  the  fort 
were  carried  off  by  the  French  to  the  north,  the  fort  itself 
was  rased  to  the  ground,  and  Lake  George  was  as  much 
a  French  lake  as  Ontario. 
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The  Hritish  plans  for  the  next  year  were  the  same  as 
before,  but  the  great  Pitt  was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  he  replaced  tlu'  incunipetcnt  bunglers  who  had  mis- 
managed affairs  by  ollicers  of  a  far  different  stamp.  Ships, 
sailors  and  soldiers  from  Great  Uritain  were  to  attack 
Louisbourg,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Jeffrey  Amherst, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  most  famous  of  British  officers 
in  America,  James  Wolfe.  Abercrombie,  the  only  officer 
of  the  old  group  to  be  retained,  was  to  superintend  an 
expedition  against  Tieonderoga,  while  Rrigadier  John  Forbes 
was  to  make  an  attack  on  Fort  Duquesne  from  the  soutli. 

Forbes  had  an  army  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men,  and  both  he  and  the  leader  of  his  advance  party. 
Bouquet,  were  for  long  in  doubt  whether  to  use  Braddwk's 
Road  or  an  Indian  trail  farther  to  the  north  known  as  the 
Glade  Road.  Two  considerations  made  a  decision  difficult. 
First,  could  a  military  road  which  would  be  superior  to 
that  of  Braddock  and  Washington  be  made  along  this  trail? 
Secondly,  the  rivalry  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
being  considered,  which  road  was  preferable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  colonial  support  and  equipment?  The  Glade 
Road  was  finally  chosen  and  the  work  of  construction 
commenced  on  August  1,  1758.  Forbes  came  to  this  decision 
after  being  assured  by  his  engineers  that  the  new  road 
could  be  made  in  time,  and  because  he  believed  that  a  road 
on  the  top  of  the  upland  would  be  better  than  the  portage 
road  which  Braddock  had  made,  and  that  the  new  way 
would  be  more  suited  to  the  movement  of  large  bodies 
of  men  than  the  old  route.  An  additional  reason  for  the 
preference  was  that  Pennsylvania  was  at  that  time  the 
granary  of  the  colonics.  Washington  on  the  other  hand, 
who  till  then  hail  only  had  experience  in  the  handling  of 
small  bodies  of  men,  advocated  the  road  from  Virginia, 
by  clearing  which  indeed  he  served  to  withdraw  attention 
from  the  real  line  of  attack.     It  is  noteworthy  that  Braddock 
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whin  on  the  inarch  had  tried  to  reach  the  (Jlade  Road, 
whiif  he  wonid  have  bci-n  on  higher  ground,  but  had  failed 
on  aeeount  of  the  impassable  ravines.  Forbes  found  that 
the  |)r()Kress  of  the  roadniakinj,'  was  seri<  isly  retarded 
by  the  wet  autumn,  and  in  November  his  army  of  about 
«(MK>  men  was  at  Fort  LigtMiier.  The  season  was  advanced, 
and  the  leaders  had  beyun  to  consider  th-  necessity  of 
wintering  at   this  fort  and  of  continniuK  liie  campaign  in 
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the  foUowiuff  year,  particularly  as  the  French  Governor, 
Vaudreiiil,  had  sent  reinforcements  to  Fort  Duquesne, 
when  news  reached  the  British  which  caused  them  to  hurry 
forward.     (Fij?.  7,  p.  3'2.) 

In  August  Abereroinbie  had  given  Bradstreet  3000  men, 
nearly  all  colonials,  and  with  these  the  latter  had  pushed 
lip  the  Mohawk  valley  and  on  to  the  place  where  Oswego 
had  formerlv  stood.     On  tlic  twenty-seeoud  of  the  month  he 
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liofran  to  cross  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  twei.  th  he  had 

landed  on  the  north  shore,  on  the  twenty-seventh  he  was 
dose  to  Fort  Krontenae,  and  the  next  <hiy  the  Freneh 
surrcndere<l  it;  their  equipment  was  given  up,  they  them- 
selves w<'re  made  prisoners  of  war,  »uid  Hradstreet  secured 
nine  armed  vessels.  The  capture  of  Frontenae  meant  that 
the  French  jjarrisons  of  the  west  were  cut  off  from  Eastern 
Canada.  The  fort  was  dismantled,  and  the  successful 
expedition  returned  to  .Vlbany  «ft<r  leavinp  1000  men  to 
build  and  jjarrison  a  nt  w  fort.  Fort  Stanwix,  at  the  jmrtajje 
on  the  wat(  rshed  near  the  source  of  the  Mohawk,  a  fortifica- 
tion desifriicd  to  take  the  place  of  Fort  Hull.  As  a  result 
of  these  operations,  the  French  lost  the  conunand  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  u  Hank  attack  had  been  successfully  made 
upon  the  French  position  at  Fort  Duquesne. 

The  news  reached  the  last-mcntior . J  j)Ost,  and  also 
Forbes  at  Fort  Li},'onier,  whereupon  the  British  general 
determined  on  a  rapid  advance  with  2500  picked  men, 
but  he  reached  his  goal  to  find  the  French  j^one  and  the 
fort  blown  up.  On  November  27  he  was  able  to  write  from 
this  place  giving  an  accoimf  of  his  success,  and  he  headed 
his  letter  Fort  Pitt  in  honour  of  tlie  statesman  who  had 
sent  him  to  America ;  and  from  that  day  Pittsburg  has  been 
the  name  of  the  important  place  which  commands  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio.  The  Freneh  pc  wer  in  the  Ohio  valley  was 
broken.  Braddock  had  failed  because  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  a  frontal  attack  without  any  help  from  the 
north;  Forbes  succeeded  because  Bradstreet  had  broken  the 
French  line  of  connnunicatioii.  The  British  had  now  gained 
command  of  the  two  most  important  places  in  the  French 
country  wet  of  Montreal.  The  barrier  of  the  Ai)palaehian 
Plateau  and  of  the  Alleghany  escarpment,  most  difficult 
to  pass  in  the  region  of  the  Laurel  Hills,  had  been  successfully 
overcome,  and  both  Braddock's  Road  and  the  new  Forbes's 
Road  were  now  of  the  greatest  value  as  avenues  of  colonial 
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expansion,  which  was  at  last  possible  with  the  retiral  of 
the  French  f"    ''  ■  conscijucnt  cessation  of  Indian  raids. 
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SI  MM  All  Y   OF  (  HAn'KIl  VI 

'llii'  early  yt'.irs,  17"><>  ■">".  <»f  the  Seven  \'e.ir!<'  War  were  inarkwl  by 
(I)  Freiu'h  successes,  and  (2)  later  Kritish  suceesses  alon^  tlie  natural 
lines  of  attack. 

Munro's  capitulation  at  Fort  Kdward  was  balanced  l>y  tlie  capture 
of  Kittanin^  camp.  The  attack  by  sea  was  checked  by  the  arrival  of 
French  reinf(»rcenients.  Bradstreet  took  Froiitenac,  and  the  French 
thereupon  evacuated   Fort  l)u(|uesiie,  and   Forbes  took  jxissession. 

Pennsylvania  and  N'irffinia  liad  or|ranised  a  defensive  system  of 
bhx-k-houscs  against  raiding  Indians,  but  the  success  of  Hradstreet  laid 
open  to  the  colonists  routes  into  the  Ohio  valley. 

(Geographically,  the  events  of  17">'>  indicate  that  May  was  too  late 
in  the  year  for  Kritish  reinforcements  and  a  British  jfeneral  to  reach 
America;  the  events  of  the  next  year  indicate  the  difference  lietweeii 
the  seasons  in  \'ir^inia  and  in  New  England :  Washington  found 
August  too  late  for  the  continuation  of  military  o]>enitions,  while  the 
longer  winter  of  New  Kn^land  caused  movements  of  troops  to  be 
delayed  until  May,  and  the  rainy  season  of  .fune  and  .Fuly  |M>st]M)ned 
active  operations  until  Au)fust.  Koadmakinif  was  usually  possible  in 
I'ennsylvania  in  August  and  Septemlier  during;'  the  "  Indian  summer," 
which  succeeds  the  season  of  heavy  rains,  and  the  (ilade  Road  was  a 
rid^e-road  and  not  a  valley-track;  yet  the  unex,.ecttMl  autumn  rains 
increased  the  difficulties  of  its  construction. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

LOUISBOLRCJ   TO   QUEBEC 

While  Forbes  had  been  lalM)riously  cutting  his  way 
through  the  forest  and  over  the  hills,  making  a  road  and 
repairing  the  ravages  of  the  autumn  rains.  Admiral  Boseawen 
with  a  British  fleet  and  Amherst  with  a  foree  of  about  11,000 
men  were  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Louisbourg.  This 
fortress  was  the  connecting  link  between  Canada  and  the 
B>eneh  West  Indian  Islands,  the  safe  refuge  of  warships 
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which  fought  the  British  mcn-o'-war  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  preyed  on  the  New  England  merchant  navy.  Its 
harbour  is  a  hmdlocked  bay  about  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, the  breadth  of  the  mouth  being  less  than  a  mile, 
while  in  the  middle  of  this  channel  lies  Goat  Island,  which 
the  French  had  strongly  fortified.  The  town  lay  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  channel,  protected  on  two  sides  by 
water  and  on  the  third,  or  land  side,  defend  d  by  the  wonder- 
ful fortifications  of  the  ])lace,  which  naturally  were  strongest 
on  this  side.  Further,  the  surroiuiding  coinitry  was  a 
howling  wilderness  of  marsh  and  forest,  while  the  coast 
for  miles  presented  a  frowning  n)cky  front  to  the  Atlantic 
billows.  Even  the  elements  conspired  together  to  handicap 
the  British,  for  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  of  June,  IT.'iS, 
the  wind  l)lew  so  hard  that  even  an  unopposed  landing 
would  liave  been  out  «»f  the  (juestioii,  and  as  the  wind 
dropped  the  fog  came  up.  By  the  eighth,  however,  all 
was  ready.  The  spot  had  been  selected  for  a  landing, 
and  demonstrations  against  three  other  points  were  ordered. 
Wolfe  led  the  main  attempt,  and  in  spite  of  the  lire  from 
masked  batteries  on  shore  and  of  barriers  of  trees  placed 
with  their  branelu's  outward,  a  type  of  defence  easily 
constructed  but  with  dilliculty  surmounted,  his  men  landed, 
scaled  the  rocks,  and  carried  the  position  at  the  })oint  of 
the  bayonet.  During  the  next  few  days  gims,  material 
and  stores  were  landed  in  spit<-  of  fog  and  heavy  seas, 
and  the  work  of  bombardment  began.  Wolfe  silenced  the 
battery  on  (Joat  Island  by  .June  20,  and  the  work  of  carrying 
forward  the  intrenchments  and  outworks  proceeded  slowly 
but  surely  too  slowly  for  Wolfe,  who  believed  that  Quebec 
nught  be  attacked  that  sununer  if  Louisbourg  fell  quickly. 
But  Amherst  was  thorough,  the  town  and  the  fortifications 
were  battered  to  pieces,  sorties  were  repulsed,  the  French 
ships  in  the  harlxMir  were  put  out  of  action,  and  on  July 
27   the   garrison   surrendered   unconditionally   as   prisoners 
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of  war.  Later  in  the  summer  Wolfe  with  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  harried  the  French  settlements  on  the  lower 
St  Lawrenee,  a  task  most  repugnant  to  the  former  at  all 
events,  but  necessarily  undertaken  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  sending  help  to  Montcalm,  who  was  threatening  the 
northern  British  colonies. 

In  the  district  of  the  "  Little  Lakes  "  Abercrombie  was 
at  the  old  site  of  Fort  William  Henry  in  June,  and  Montcalm 
was  at  Ticonderoga.  On  Jjily  4  the  British  army  moved 
in  boats  down  Lake  George,  the  three  divisions  covering 
six  miles  in  the  narrows,  and  by  noon  the  next  day  the 
army  of  16,000  was  landed  from  the  boats  and  l)egan  its 
march  towards  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Champlain  through 
the  ma/e  of  trees,  'n  ntcalm  had  cleared  a  piece  of  rising 
ground  about  half  a  nuie  from  the  fort,  and  fortified  a  camp 
with  an  eight-foot  barricade  of  logs,  beyond  which  was 
a  barrier  of  sharpened  bratiches.  The  British  brigadier 
Lord  Howe,  whom  Wolfe  described  as  "  the  most  intelligent 
man  among  us,"  was  killed  in  a  skirmish,  and  Abercrombie's 
men  advanced  under  their  incompetent  leader.  The  French 
defenders  numbered  3500,  they  were  well  concealed  and 
perfectly  protected  from  musketry  or  bayonet  attack,  the 
attacking  force  had  no  cover  and  was  hindered  by  the 
tangle  of  fallen  trees  which  surrotmded  the  camp.  Aber- 
crombie, without  artillery,  hurled  his  men  time  after  time 
at  the  jMJsition,  when  they  might  have  been  much  better 
employed  in  cutting  off  the  French  retreat  (for  Montcalm's 
force  had  rations  for  eight  days  only),  or  their  leader  in 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  artillery  with  which  the  French 
defences  could  have  been  smashed  to  firewood  in  a  very 
short  time.  As  it  was,  in  fotir  hours  nearly  2000  fell,  the 
42nd  Highlanders,  the  Black  Watch,  losing  500  out  of  1000 
men.  The  valour  of  the  troops  was  as  imqiiesdonable  as  the 
place  was  impregnable  to  such  an  assault,  and  Abercrombie 
had   to   retreat  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  George.     Here 
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Amherst  arrived  in  October,  and  the  two  generals  discussed 
the  possibility  of  a  second  attaciv  on  Ticonderoga,  whose 
garrison  had  risen  to  12,000,  b(jt  decided  that  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced.  So  ended  the  only  failure  of  the 
campaign  of  1758.     (Fig.  9,  p.  41.) 

The  winter  of  1758-50  was  a  hard  one  for  the  p-rench. 
They  had  lost  conmiand  of  both  ends  of  the  St  Lawrence 
waterway,  and  only  in  the  region  of  the  Little  Lakes  had 
they  held  their  own,  and  that  through  the  folly  of  their 
foes  rather  than  the  perfection  of  the!  lans;  provisions, 
too,  became  dearer  and  there  was  great  distress.  By  this 
time  the  war  had  developed  considerably,  the  opposing 
forces  were  more  numerous,  the  Indians  were  of  less  value 
to  either  side,  the  theatre  of  war  was  more  restricted,  and 
the  question  now  was  simply  whether  the  French  could 
hold  the  St  Lawrence  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  with  their 
outposts  on  Lake  Champlain.  On  the  north-east  and  the 
north-west  the  British  held  the  lines  of  attack,  and  they 
had  never  been  driven  from  their  base  at  Albany,  from 
which  they  could  advance  by  the  Mohawk  valley  or  by  Lake 
Champlain  towards  the  St  Lawrence.  The  French  outposts 
were  the  forts  at  Niagara,  cut  off  from  Eastern  Canada 
by  the  British  occupation  of  Fort  Frontenac,  at  Quebec 
on  the  river,  and  at  Tieonderoga  and  Crown  Point  to  the 
south  of  it. 

Tho  principal  task  set  for  the  summer  of  1759  was  the 
capture  of  Quebec.  The  rendezvous  was  the  newly  obtained 
Louisbourg,  and  from  the  harbour  of  that  once  mighty 
stronghold  a  force  of  nearly  9000  men  sailed  up  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  leader  was  James  Wolfe,  and  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  at  the  time  show  that  he  had  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  troops  under  his  command.  In  many  ways 
the  French  were  ill-prepared  for  the  attack;  the  harvest 
of  1758  had  been  a  failure,  and  only  400  additional  troops 
were  sent  from  Franco  to  strengthen  the  defence  of  Canada, 
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though  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  food  arrived  in  the 
spring,  Montcalm  remarking  that  a  little  was  precious  to 
those  who  had  nothing.  The  total  available  French  force 
numbered  about  18,000,  exclusive  of  1200  Indians,  and  of 
these  Montcalm  gathered  15,000  for  the  defence  of  Quebec. 
The  situation  in  which  the  French  found  themselves 
is  interesting.     The  French  settlements  were  restricted  to 


Fig.  13.     TlM  Si«K«  ol  Qu«b«c. 


the  narrow  lowlands  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  whole  area  of  the  St  Lawrence  valley  below  Montreal 
is  very  inclement,  and  is  so  unsuited  to  arable  farming 
that  even  to-day  the  chief  energies  of  the  people  are  directed 
to  dairy  farming  and  cheese  making,  and  the  population 
is  very  scanty.  The  French  settlers  had  never  taken  kindly 
t'  farming  under  conditions  so  very  different  from  those 
wiiich  prevailed  in  France.  The  fact  that  the  maritime 
country  of  Acadia,  with  a  more  genial  climate,  had  become 
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British  meant  that  French  food-supplies  were  inevitably 
smaller  in  quantity  just  at  the  time  when  the  reinforced 
army  meant  that  there  were  more  people  to  feed.  More- 
over, the  dillieulty  of  the  situation  was  increased  by  roguery 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
feeding  the  troops. 

There  was  an  impression  abroad  in  Canada  that  no 
considerable  body  of  troops  would  be  able  to  ascend  the 
St  LawTence,  but  Admiral  Saiuiders  tricked  scmie  Canadian 
pilots  into  coming  aboard,  and,  with  their  forced  assistance, 
coupled  with  cautious  daring  on  the  part  of  an  old  tar 
who  piloted  the  fleet  through  the  (to  him)  unknown  and 
dangerous  Traverse  between  the  lower  end  of  the  Isle  of 
Orleans  and  the  mainland,  the  expedition  arrived  within 
sight  of  Quebec  on  June  20,  Governor  Vaudreuil  writing, 
"  The  enemy  have  passed  sixty  ships  of  war  where  we 
dare  not  risk  a  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons  by  night  and  day." 
Standing  on  the  upper  end  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  Wolfe 
looked  up  stream  to  where,  three  miles  away,  the  river 
narrowed  and  was  overlooked  by  Quebec  upon  the  heights. 
Below  the  city  the  defending  forces  were  intrenched  all  along 
the  steep  north  bank  for  six  miles  to  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morenci.  Above  it,  as  he  was  to  find,  steep  cliffs  presented 
an  almost  unbroken  front  to  the  river. .  The  River  St  Charles 
entered  the  St  Lawrence  under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  which 
was  thus  protected  by  water  on  three  sides,  while  on  the 
fourth  it  was  unapproachable  save  from  the  west.  Wolfe 
felt  that  if  Quebec  were  to  be  taken,  speed  was  imperative; 
it  was  fruitless  to  wait  till  Amherst  with  his  larger  force 
should  have  reduced  Ticonderoga  and  journeyed  north 
to  his  help  throtigh  several  hundred  miles  of  thick  forest; 
for  speed  was  never  Amherst's  strong  point. 

First  of  all  Point  Levi  opposite  Quebec  was  occupied, 
cannon  were  mounted,  and  at  a  range  of  less  than  a  mile 
they  prt)ceeded  to  bring  the  town  about  the  ears  of  its 
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inhabitants.     Its  possession  was   no  nearer,   but  inaction 
was  futile,  and  no  other  mode  of  attack  was  at  first  possilile. 
But  Montcalm,  content  to  wait  within  his  Beauport  lines, 
was  as  far  from  defeat  as  ever.     Accordingly  Wolfe  landed 
a  force  on  the  eastern   bank  of  the   Montmorenei   River 
and  established  a  camp  there,  but  he  found  that  it  wojild 
be  impossible  to  take  any  large  force  far  enough  inland 
to  ford  the  deep  waters  of  that  tributary,  and  the  only 
result  of  the  occupation  was  to  annoy  Montcalm's  batteries 
and  compel  him  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  his  left  tlank. 
But   nothing   could    induce   the    French   gnicral   to   leave 
his  trenches:    he  was  patiently  waiting  for  winter  to  end 
the    British   attack.     On   July    IH,    several    British    ships, 
protected   by  the  Point   Levi   batteries,   ran   the  gauntlet 
of  the  guns  of  Quebec,  passed  into  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  river,  a  feat  deemed  impossible  by  the  J'rench,  and 
destroyed  some  hostile  shipping  there.     This  necessitated 
Montcalm's  detaching  a  force  of  600  men  to  guard  the  cliffs 
above  the  town.     On  the  last  day   of  the  month  Wolfe 
directed  an  attack  on  the  Beauport  lines  from  the  river, 
but  the  unaccountable  rashness  of  the  first  thousand  men 
who   landed  led  them  to  rush  on  the   14,000  intrenched 
defenders,  only  to  be  repulsed  with  terrible  loss,  and  the 
attempt  ended  disastrously.     Three  days  later  an  expedition 
was  sent  up  the  river  to  complete  the  work  of  destroying 
the  French  ships  which  had  taken  refuge  above  Quel  ce, 
but   they   discharged   their  stores   and    ammunition,   and, 
thus  lightened,  sailed  up  shallow  creeks  where  pursuit  was 
impossible.     From  some  letters  captured  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, Wolfe  learned  of  the  fall  of  Crown  Point  and  Niagara. 
By  this  time  the  British  force  was  reduced  to  7000  men 
fit  for  service:    considerable  numbers  had  to  be  left  at  the 
camps  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  and  Point  Levi;    time  was 
passing,    and   all    ranks    were    rapidly    becoming   less    and 
less  efficient,  Wolfe  himself  being  seriously  ill  in  August. 
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At  last  the  plan  which  proved  successful  was  decided  ujwn. 
Wolfe  had  espied  a  zi/,'zaj,'  path  up  the  cliffs  of  the  Ause 
du  Fouloii  which  seemed  to  offer  the  means  of  arriving 
within  striking  distance  of  Quebec.     Admiral  Saunders  and 
the  batteries  of  Point  Levi  kept  up  a  lire  which  led  Mont- 
calm to  believe  that   Ucanport  was  the  spot  select'^d  for 
attack,   while  36()0  picked   men   waited   in   boats  to  drop 
down  the  river  to  the  Anse  <lu  Foulon  at  midnight.     Twice 
they    were   challenged    in    the   darkness,    but   a    Highland 
ollicer  replied  in  French  and  the  sentinels  were  deceived 
into  thinking  that  it  was  an  expected  convoy  of  provisions 
which  was  passing.     The  guard  at  the  head  of  the  chosen 
path  was  surprised,  the  troops  were  massed  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  and  on  September  13, 1759,  the  Uritish,  behaving 
with    exemplary    self-control,    defeated    a    nmch    superior 
French  force,  and  Quebec  was  surrendered  four  days  later. 
Wolfe,  as  all  know,  was  mortally  woimded,  as  was  Mont- 
calm, in  the  engagement,  and  so  died  two  brave  and  upright 
gentlemen,  gallant  soldiers  both,  to  whose  meniory  a  common 
monument    stands    to-day    upon    the    heights    which    gave 
to  them  a  common  death,  and  where  they  won  a  conunon 
fame.     Wolfe    was    buried    in    Greenwich    Parish    Church, 
while  Montcalm's  dust  found   a  last   resting-place  in   the 
chapel  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  Quebec,  where  a  bursting 
shell  had  hollowed  a  ready  grave. 
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Tlu'  Miitifih  advance  U|)  t!ie  St  Liu reiii-e,  witli  tlie  suhst'init>iit  fall  of 
Qiu'Ikh-,  lays  ban-  the  sfcrt't  of  Hritisli  success  and  Krendi  failiiie.  I'he 
French  settlers  anil  tlie  French  army  were  de|M'nilent  for  sii|>|>lies  on 
(1)  Fraii(i>  and  (li)  Ai-adia.  The  Hritish  atbickinjf  force  was  ultimately 
hased  n|N)n  naval  stren^rth.  Slowly,  year  hy  year,  the  maritime  route 
had  seen  the  advance  of  British  |Miwer.  The  loss  of  Acadia  meant  the 
first  hlow  at  Fren<-h  authority,  the  fall  of  l^mislM)ur(^  threw  the  French 
settlements  on  their  own  resources.     These  resources  were  scanty  for 
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the  Hettlenii  theiniwlveM,  and  they  were  all  too  poor  for  the  troops 
which  hail  l>eeii  poured  into  Canada.  Both  partieH  in  the  tttruir^le 
had  difficulties  over  the  conimiiisariat,  hut  the  area  of  fertile  land  in 
Canada  waH  Mniall  in  coni[Niri8on  with  tlie  extent  of  tlic  urahle  land  of 
Pennxylvania,  and  the  climatic  conditions  were  all  in  favour  of  the 
Hritixh. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   BRITISH  TRIUMPH  COMPLETE 

In  the  meantime  relief  had  been  sent  to  Pittsburg, 
a  force  had  been  sent  against  Niagara,  and  Amherst  reached 
the  site  of  Fort  William  Henry  towards  the  end  of  June 
with  11,000  men.  Here  for  live  successive  years  British 
armies  had  assembled,  and  here  Amherst  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  another  advance  on  Ticonderoga.  The  army  was 
in  motion  on  Lake  George  on  July  21,  and  two  days  later 
the  leader  learned  that  only  a  small  French  force  had  been 
left  at  the  fort,  the  main  body  having  retreated  on  Crown 
Point,  and  late  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  the  French 
blew  up  Ticonderoga:  as  at  Fort  Duquesne,  they  had 
retreated  when  threatened  on  the  flank.  Amherst  took 
possession,  and  on  August  1  was  informed  that  Crown  Point 
also  had  been  abandoned.  He  proceeded  to  the  latter 
place  and  set  his  men  to  build  a  strong  fort  there.  But 
he  proceeded  no  farther  down  Lake  Champlain,  as  the  French 
had  four  armed  vessels  on  its  waters,  and  he  had  to  wait 
till  he  could  construct  a  fleet,  a  slow  operation  in  view 
of  his  shortness  of  money  and  the  fact  that  a  solitary  saw- 
mill had  to  prepare  all  the  timber  required;  the  autumn 
was  therefore  well  advanced  before  this  force  was  ready. 

Prideaux  meanwhile  had  advanced  up  the  Mohawk, 
strengthened  Fort  Stanwix,  and  built  a  fort  at  Oswego. 
He  then  laid  siege  to  Niagara,  to  the  defence  of  which 
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French  colonials,  trndcrs  and  Indians,  who  had  jjotie  to 
attack  PittshiirK,  wire  recalled.  I'ridcaux,  by  Uw  burstin)j 
of  one  of  his  own  «;nns,  was  killed,  hnt  his  snccessor  defeat.d 
the  French  force,  and  Niajjara  snrrendered:  this  force 
had  been  in  jjarrison  at  Pres<in'ile.  Venan«o  and  le  Huuf, 
anti  these  forts  now  became  Hritish.  \fter  the  captnrc 
<»f  Niaj,'ara,  Andierst  sent  (;aj,'e  to  tak.  eonunand  on  Lake 
Ontario,  with  instrnctions  to  descend  towards  Montreal. 

Amherst's  ships  were  rea<ly  on  October  11,  and  the 
French  vessels  offered  no  resistance,  but  the  autumnal 
storms  had  bejjun,  and  although  some  trcMips  were  sent 
forward  on  the  lake  they  encountered  weather  so  bad  that 
they  were  recalled,  and  Amherst  devoted  hinjself  to  the 
fort  at  Crown  Point,  leaving;  the  Fre  .-h  fortified  at  Isle- 
aux-Xoix,  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Richelieu  just 
where  that  river  leaves  Lake  C'hamplain.  Andierst's 
attack,  as  Wolfe  anticiiiated,  thus  failed  to  co-operate 
with   that   upon   Quebec. 

While  the  commander-in-chief  wintered  at  Crown  Point, 
the  British  jjarrison  at  Quebec  under  Brigadier  Murray, 
(JOOO  strong,  experienced  a  very  trying  time.  Stationed 
in  a  ruined  city  in  the  midst  of  a  desolated  country,  without 
adecpiate  clothing,  their  pay  in  arrears,  they  fell  a  prey 
to  scurvy  through  want  of  proper  food:  the  procuring  of 
fuel  was  rendered  dillicult  by  wandering  bands  of  Canadian 
ex-militiamen  and  Indians;  and  the  fear  of  a  winter  attack 
from  Montreal  on  the  west  kept  them  constantly  on  the 
alert.  By  the  end  of  the  winter  the  garrison's  effective 
fighting  strength  was  only  3000.  Accordingly  when  in 
.Vpril  17G0  de  Levis  with  10,000  men  approached  Quebec, 
Murray  found  himself  in  a  nuich  more  diHicidt  position 
than  Montcalm's  in  the  previous  year.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  earth  was  frostbound  and  incapable  of  intrench- 
ment,  and  the  British  were  forced  to  meet  the  F'rcnch 
in  a  pitched  battle  at  St  Foy,  beyond  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
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whtrc  they  wore  defeated  and  forced  back  on  Quebec; 
the  French  thereujion  invested  the  town,  but  the  arrival 
on  May  9  of  the  advance-guard  of  a  Hritish  scjuaiiron 
eompelled  de  Levis  to  fall  back  on  Montreal,  followed  by 
Murray  with  22(K)  men.  Now  Amherst  with  10,0(K)  men 
had  ascended  the  Mohawk  to  Oswego,  whence  he  descended 
the  St  I^wrcnce,  while  Colonel  Haviland  made  for  Montreal 
by  the  Lake  Champlain  route,  being  delayed  for  a  time  at 
Isle-aux-Noix,  which  was  finally  evacuated.  Amherst  reached 
La  Chine,  nine  miles  from  Montreal,  on  September  0,  where 
he  joined  forces  with  Haviland ;  Murray  made  his  ap|)earance 
a  day  later,  and  on  September  8  Montreal  capitulated.  By 
the  articles  of  capitulation  the  whole  of  Canada,  save  some 
small  unfortified  fishing  stations*,  passed  to  Great  Britain, 
an  arrangement  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1768. 
Even  Louisiana,  the  last  of  all  her  vast  North  American 
possessions,  France  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  same  treaty. 

The  perseverance  of  the  British  attack  had  conquered 
the  difrieulties  Nature  placed  in  the  way.  The  French 
armies,  too,  ha<l  frecpiently  been  larger  than  the  British 
owing  to  the  feudal  nature  of  land  tenure  in  the  French 
territories  and  the  mobility  of  'he  Canadian  militia.  The 
secret  of  the  British  success  was  the  co-operation  of  attacking 
parties  along  the  three  lines  of  attack,  and  the  fact  that 
the  ambitions  and  energies  oi  France  were  centred  in  Europe, 
though  America  offered  u  richer  field  for  both.  Braddock 
failed  where  Forbes  succeeded  because  in  the  former's 
time  no  Bradstreet  threatened  his  enemies'  flank,  and  it 
was  a  similar  danger  which  at  last  cost  the  French  Ticonder- 
oga.  In  the  later  years  Niagara  was  captured  at  the  cost 
of  a  year's  campaigning,  when  it  is  proimble  that,  if  the 
Niagara  force  had  gone  eastward  instead  of  westward  and 
by  this  movement  threatened  Montreal,  Isle-aux-Noix  would 

'  "fhe  Ki-eiK-h  wi-n- >rrai:!i-i!  fis'i:.^;^  rijrhtK  off  Xewrouiidiaiid  and  in 
tlie  (iiilf  of  St  l^Hri'iii-e,  witli  the  Miqiu'lniis  and  St  Pierre  as  HtatioiM. 
w.  k  c.  5 
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hiivc  Ihcii  tvju'untcd  in  17.W,  himI  Amherst  might  have 
iK'cn  iihU'  to  uNsist  \\o\(v  in  an  carUt-r  capture  of  Quebec. 
Siiiee  lM»th  Britain  and  France  were  de|iendent  ii|)on  the 
sea  as  a  hijjinvay  alonj;  which  to  send  reinforcements,  the 
position  of  the  British  settUnients  was  the  ultimate  factor 
in  their  success.  Had  the  French  pushed  on  towards 
Albany  and  Nt  York  after  the  fall  of  Fort  William  Henry, 
their  success  would  have  been  greater  only  for  the  moment, 
for  a  British  capture  of  LouislwMirg,  the  key  to  the  French 
populated  territories,  and  a  British  lleet  in  the  St  Lawrence 
before  Quebec,  would  have  causetl  them  to  retreat  fnmi  so 
a«lvanced  a  |)osition  just  as  cpiiekly  as  they  actually  retreated 
from  Tieonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  On  the  «)ther  hand, 
had  the  French  lleet  retained  conmiand  of  the  estuary  of 
the  St  Lawrence  and  of  the  ocean  near  the  month  of  the 
Hudson,  the  French  would  never  have  lost  possession  of 
Ihe  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Louisbour},',  then,  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  French  arch.  The  danger  at  L«>uisbourg 
prevented  the  French  from  attacking  Albany,  the  British 
positioti  at  Albany  made  Bradstreet's  success  at  Frontenac 
possible,  and  this  success  gave  Fort  Duquesne  to  Forbes. 
The  fall  of  Louisbourg  gave  Tieonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
to  Amherst,  and  his  advance  made  possible  the  capture 
of  Niagara  and  thus  clinched  Bradstreet's  success,  opening 
>ip  to  Amherst  the  route  from  Lake  Ontariv  '•)  Montreal. 
Finally,  the  character  of  the  British  settlements  was  in 
their  favotir.  In  the  early  campaigns  the  assistance  of 
their  Indian  allies  helped  the  French  to  victory,  but  in  the 
later  ones  the  Indians  were  less  important,  and  the  large 
bodies  of  colonial  troops,  though  very  much  smaller  than 
they  might  have  been,  provided  the  British  generals  with 
reinforcements  in  time  of  need^     Again,  the  French  were 

'  Wolfe,  after  the  fall  of  l^iiiisl>oiir(r,  »vrote  in  very  uiK-omplimentary 
tciius  of  tin-  roloiiials  when  ill  the  face  of  ihiii^cr,  thoiiffh  for  men  like 
Brailstreet  lie  iiail  the  warmest  admiration. 
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not  affricultiirists  to  the  extent  that  the  British  were,  and 
Indian  siipiM)rt  in  their  fightinjj  meant  the  susj)ension  of 
their  only  souree  «if  profit,  the  fur-trade,  and  their  dinieiilty 
in  obtaining  sullicient  provisions  was  rendered  insurnionnt- 
able  by  the  tall  of  Louisboiirg,  since  they  could  thereafter 
obtain  no  supplies  from  France. 

The  transfer  of  the  French  forts  west  of  Montreal  was 
carried  out  us  a  rule  during  the  sununcr  of  1700.  In 
September  Robert  Rogers,  who  had  led  a  orps  of  men 
ealled  Rogers'  Rangers  throughout  the  operations  in  the 
neighbourhoml  of  Lake  Champlain  in  1756  and  1757,  was 
sent  by  Amherst  to  take  possession  of  the  northern  forts 
of  Detroit  and  Miehillimaekinac.  He  and  his  party  took 
from  September  12  to  October  1  to  reach  Niagara,  and  by 
the  twenty-ninth  )f  the  month  Detroit  changed  hands. 
The  ice  on  the  lakes,  however,  prevented  the  expedition 
from  reaching  Miehillimaekinac.  which  with  the  reirioter 
forts  remained  in  French  hands  during  the  winter. 

In  the  sununers  of  1701  and  1702  the  Indians  planned 
a  general   rising   to   drive   away   the   British.     This   rising 
was   the   fruit    of  the   harsh    and    unsymp.'thetic   attitude 
which  had  distinguished  the  British  colonists  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  whose  resentment  was  further  increased 
by  the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  British  advance  meant 
settlement   of   territory.     The   leader   of  the    Indians    was 
Pontiac,   who  finally  besieged   Detroit,  gallantly  defended 
by  Major  Gladwyn.     Reinforcements  sent  to  Detroit  were 
defeated,  Sandusky  and  other  forts  were  captured  by  the 
Indians,  the  captures  in  each  case  being  followed  by  horrible 
massacres  of  the  defenders,  yet  the  siege  of  Detroit  con- 
tirnied;   for  the  occupants  received  supplies  of  food   from 
the  Canadians  in  the  vicinity,  as  Pontiac  was  at  war  only 
with  the   British  and   hoped   to  prevail   upon  the  French 
Canadians  to  join  him  against  them.     Finally  the  Irnlians 
raised  the  siege  in  despair  of  taking  the  place.     But  Fort 
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Pitt  (formerly  Fort  Diiqncsnc)  lay  like  Detroit  in  the  heart 
of  the  Iiuliaii  eoimtry,  nnd  the  Indians  gradually  massed 
themselves  against  it,  and  were  able  to  pass  beyond  it  east- 
ward and  harass  the  Hritish  frontiers  as  they  had  done 
in  the  early  stayes  of  the  Franeo-Rritish  stnigple.  The 
ontlyinjj  parts  of  IVinisylvania  and  Virginia  were  devastated, 
antl  the  eolonists  were  bntehered  as  before,  the  people 
fleeinij  before  the  otitrajjes  and  assembling;  in  the  frontier 
towns,  a  starving  nuiltitiide.  Fort  Ligonier  was  in  jjreat 
danjjer,  and  in  the  snmnier  of  1708  a  foree  was  sent  against 
the  In<lians  with  the  ultimate  objeet  of  relieving  the  380 
men  iti  Fort  Pitt,  Ronquet,  the  leader,  passed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Forbes's  Road,  ended  the  tension  at  Fort  Ligonier, 
and  defeated  the  Indians  at  Rushy  Run.  (Fig.  10,  p.  40.) 
He  was  sharply  attaeked,  but  feigned  retreat  and  so  lured 
the  Indians  from  the  woods  to  their  undoing.  An  expedition 
from  the  Lakes  tuider  Rradstreet  ombined  with  BouquetV 
success  to  take  the  heart  from  the  Indian  attack,  and  with  the 
assassination  of  Pontiac  in  1709  the  troubles  on  the  frontier 
gradually  ceased.  The  credit  of  quelling  the  rising  lay,  not 
with  the  apathetic  colonists,  but  with  the  British  Government 
which  supplied  the  troops  and  implemented  the  promises 
by  which  Johnson  kept  the  Iroquois  quiet,  their  hunting- 
groimds  being  declared  inalienable  by  a  royal  proclamation. 
Before  the  war  the  attention  of  the  Virginians  had  been 
vaguely  drawn  to  the  region  lietween  the  Great  Kanawha 
and  the  Monongahela  Rivers,  and  by  the  year  of  Pontiac's 
death  Pittsburg  hud  grown  to  a  numor  of  nine  square  miles 
in  urea,  and  the  Monongahela  country  had  become  populous. 
At  the  point  where  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
mtui  Tennessee  now  come  together  is  the  Cumberland  Gap. 
In  1709  Daniel  Boone  made  his  first  journey  through  this 
famous  gateway  of  the  west  to  the  Kentucky  River,  fmding 
a  land  fertile  and  fair  awaiting  the  enterprising  colonist, 
the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region,  where  at  the  present  time 
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the  finest  raciiiK  trotters  of  the  United  States  are  bred. 
Six  years  later  Ht>one  witli  a  hniui  of  eonipanions  journeyed 
from  the  settlements  of  the  Ilolston  by  his  former  n)ute, 
bla/.in}r  on  his  way  the  famous  Wilderness  Road,  and  earried 
the  Ameriean  frontier  well  down  the  Ohio  River;  the 
Wilderness  Road  frradually  develojM-d  into  a  jjreat  highway 
from  tlie  east  to  the  wi-st  even  beyond  the  Mississippi.  About 
the  yar  1773  we  nnist  picture  thi'  gradual  projjress  ol  the 
colonists  westward  as  an  advance  aloim  the  eastern  side 
of  the  plateau  in  a  trough  betw<-en  the  Allejjhany  Mountains 
and  the  Hliu-  Ilidye.  stretehinjj  from  the  P«)tonuje  to  within 
fifty  miles  of  tlie  Cumberland  (Jap.  Settlers  who  passed 
beyond  the  Alleghany  scarp  had  the  choice  of  the  Wilderness 
Road  and  Hraddoek's  and  Forbes's  Roads  to  the  north. 
This  expansion  westward  was  mainly  developed  from 
Virjjinia,  the  western  l)oundary  of  which  had  never  l)ccn 
delimited,  as  that  <»f  Pennsylvania  had  been. 

In  Canada  (Jovernor  Murray,  the  defender  «)f  Quebec 
in  1700,  foimd  the  white  inhabitants  only  too  ready  to  enjoy 
the  blessinjjs  of  peace,  and  so  little  disinclination  did  they 
show  to  accept  Hritish  rule  and  lead  industrious  lives  that 
before  louy  he  preferred  th«in  to  the  Kufjlish  and  American 
innniyrants,  whou!  he  <lescrilM'd  as  "  the  most  immoral 
collection  c»f  men  I  ever  knew."  The  Hritish  (iovernnient 
wisely  decided  to  interfere  as  little  as  |H>ssib]e  with  the 
French  inhabitiuits.  in  order  that  there  miKht  jjrow  up  in 
them  a  spontaneous  loyalty  to  their  new  rulers,  and  in 
1774,  with  the  approval  of  Sir  (Juy  Carleton.  Murray's 
successor,  the  Quebec  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
guaranteeinj,'  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment,  confirming 
the  French  cikIc  of  ei\  il  law,  but  replacing  the  French 
criminal  '  w  by  the  more  humane  Hritish  system.  The 
result  ol  e  .Vmeriean  War  of  Inde|H'ndeiu'e  and  the  harsh 
treatment  meted  out  to  loyalists  in  the  United  States  by 
the   victors  in   that  struggle  led   to  extensive  settlements 
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on  the  part  of  these  loyalists  in  what  are  now  the  provinces 
of  New  Urunswicic  and  Ontario,  and  in  1701  Parliament, 
wiser  by  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  tried  to  satisfy 
self-governing  aspirations  in  Canad»  by  passing  the  Con- 
stitutional Act,  which  divi«lcd  the  country  into  Upper  Canada 
(Ontario)  and  Lower  Canada  (Quebec).  Each  pmvince  was 
granted  a  representative  Assembly,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  executive  was  a  Governor  ap|X)inted  by  the  King.  The 
system,  however,  worked  badly.  Lower  Canada  regarded 
the  new  Assembly  as  "  une  machine  Anglaise  jMnir  nous 
taxer,"  and  British  ignorance  of  Canada  prevented  satisfac- 
tion in  the  other  province;  but  with  the  country's  working 
out  of  her  own  political  salvation,  and  her  subsequent 
expansion,  we  are  not  here  concerned.  SuJIiee  it  to  say 
that  the  Euglish-speaking  and  French-speaking  populations 
are  now  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  eonmion  loyalty,  any 
acute  struggle  of  races  l)cing  a  thing  of  the  past. 

MMMARV  OF  (  IIAITKR  Mil 
Tlu'  iiiptiiro  of  tjiielHT  iiiPHiit  tlip  liws  of  Canada  t<i  France.  Tin' 
rtitt  of  the  war  ua^^  ocnipitMl  witli  tl.o  riiuniliii(f-ii])  of  tin-  Hratten><l 
forro.  Tin*  fall  of  Montreal  Mas  niert'ly  tin-  official  riH'o^nition  that 
France  was  lK>ntpn,  and  the  fact  that  the  titial  xtau'CK  of  the  conflict 
liiHted  >o  loiiK  is  •.trikinjr  testimony  to  the  difficulties  of  niov  intf  tr<M>|»s 
overland,  and  ein|ihasisf>  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  l^tiiislNiur); 
«as  the  keystone  in  the   French   anh. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

DISCONTENT  IN  THE  AMERICAN   COLONIES 

The  reader  will  have  gathcR-d  from  the  earlier  pages 
that  the  colonies  which  were  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  United 
States  of  America  hat!  l>een  established  in  various  ways, 
and  l>efore  any  attempt  i>  made  to  reeotmt  the  causes  of 
the  discontent,  reasonable  and  spurious,  which  led  up  to 
the  War  of  Independence,  it  will  be  well  to  make  a  short 
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survey  of  the  provinces  involved.  The  vague  charters 
which  had  brought  most  of  thcni  into  l)cing  had  t«x>  often 
left  the  boundaries  ill  dclincd,  for  some  had  been  founded 
l)y  companies  with  unlimited  rights  of  settleuHnt,  while 
others  had  a  definite  frontier  set  to  the  west.  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  had  their  western  boundaries  fixed,  while 
the  Xcw  England  charter  of  1<>20,  and  those  of  I'onneetieut 
(1062),  Carolina  (1063)  and  C;eorgia  (1782)  assigned  the 
Pacific  as  the  western  limit  of  occupation,  a  limit  which 
was  naturally  as  vague  in  practice  as  it  was  nuignifieent 
on  pajMT.  The  thirteen  colonies  nuiy  be  conveniently 
divi»led  into  three  groups,  centring  n>imd  Virginia,  Xew 
York  and  Massachusetts  respectively,  but  it  nuist  Ik-  borne 
in  mind  that  the  only  effective  geographical  tie  uniting 
them  together  was  a  remoteness  from  Europe;  the  senti- 
mental tie  of  union  »vitli  the  mother-country  was  of  varying 
strength  in  various  colonies,  but   nowhere  strong. 

Of  the  first  group  Virginia,  the  original  settlement 
of  which  was  aristocratic  in  nature,  had  grown  wealthy 
as  a  result  of  the  European  dnnand  for  tobacco,  and  in 
its  capital  of  Jamestown  sa  in  HHO  the  first  American 
Assembly,  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  colony  was  often 
badly  governed,  particidarly  under  the  later  Stewarts,  and 
the  Assemblies  and  the  Governors  were  continually  in  opposi- 
tion, but  her  material  prosperity  was  in  the  eighteenth 
centur>'  undoubted.  The  population  was  seatteretl,  and 
there  were  no  towns  of  any  size,  with  the  result  that  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  matters  of  public  interest  was  diflicult 
of  attainment,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  plantations  were 
a  law  unto  themselves.  Maryland,  named  after  Henrietta 
Maria,  Charles  I's  queen,  got  her  charter  in  1632  and  was 
partly  settled  by  colonists  from  Virginia.  Lord  Baltimore, 
by  the  original  charter  declared  owner  of  the  soil,  eotild 
only  legislate  with  the  consent  of  a  nuijority  of  the  freemen, 
aisd  the  Crown   undertook  never  to  impose  taxes  of  any 
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sort  on  the  inhabitants.  Maryland's  prosperity  was,  like 
that  of  Virginia,  based  n|Hin  tobacco,  and  her  population 
was  similarly  distributed.  The  Carolinas,  North  and  South, 
unlike  all  the  other  colonies,  were  established  in  an  iinlepen- 
dent  fashion  unauthorised  by  their  charters,  and  none  had 
a  m(»re  lawless  youth  in  spite  of  settlements  of  industrious 
French  and  Cerman  Protestants  in  1«8.5  and  1711  resi)ectively. 
(ieorjjia  was  carved  out  of  South  Carolina,  beinjj  fomided 
by  charter  in  17:12.  amonj,'  the  earliest  settlers  bein^  Moravians 
and  Scottish  Highlanders. 

In  the  second  j^roup  New  Vork,  which  had  been  lirst 
settled  by  the  Dutch,  was  ruled  with  jrrcat  harshness  by  its 
first  Knylish  (iovernors.  but  in  1(J8«  the  authority  of  the 
provincial    Assembly     was    reeoynised.      The    colony    was 
eminently  eonunereiul  in  its  origin,  and  it  remained  larjyely 
conmiercial    in    spirit.     The   district    between    the    Hudson 
and  the  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  became  a  proprietary  govern- 
ment   under    Berkeley,  formerly  (Jovernor   of  Jersey,   and 
rapidly  attractetl  a  jMipulation  on  account  of  the  freedom 
«»f  w«irship  and  the  right  of  self-taxation  which  it  enjoyed. 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  youngest   of  the  colonies  founded  as 
(I    rcfug*'   from    reliirious   intolerance,    may    be   elassetl    with 
till'  more  northern  provinces.     It  was  obtained  by  purchase 
from  Charles  II  by  William  Penn  in  1«J82.  and  in  the  same 
year  Philadelphia  (tin  City  «.f  IJrotherly  I^ve)  was  founded, 
and  the  growth  of  the  capital   was  so  rapid  that  in  three 
years  it   is  said   to   have  expanded   more  than   New   York 
did   ill  lifty.     Delaware  was  originally  part  of  the  Quaker 
colony,  and  re<|iiires  no  separate  description. 

The  New  Englan<l  e«.loiiies  f.irm  th<-  third  group,  the 
first  settlers  being  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  These  imiiistrious 
men  soon  alter  their  landing  were  abh-  to  pnHliiee  more 
corn  than  they  required,  and  they  trailed  the  surplus  to 
the  Indiafis  for  the  only  articles  of  \aliie  which  the  latter 
could   command,    viz.    furs.      The    Iiulians,    from    being  a 
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semi-agricultural  community,  were  thus  induced  to  revert 
to  the  position  of  hiuiters,  and  this  retrogressive  step  was 
the  first  toward  their  extinction.  In  1622  a  settlement 
took  place  on  the  territory  afterwards  known  as  New 
Hampshire  as  a  result  of  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Plymouth 
Company,  and  another  grant  by  the  same  Innly  led  to  a 
landing  on  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1028,  and  the  fountlation 
of  the  town  of  Salem.  The  growth  of  this  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  very  rapid,  three  thousand  immigrants  strength- 
ening its  |M)pulation  in  1«.')5  alone:  Hostou  sckhi  became 
its  most  imiK)rtant  town.  The  expulsion  from  .Massa- 
chusetts of  a  young  preacher  named  Roger  Williams  for 
preaching  freedom  of  conscience  led  to  the  establishment 
of  what  became  the  colony  of  Hhcnle  Island  on  territory 
granted  to  him  by  friendly  Indians.  Connecticut,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  part  of  a  grant  of  land  made  to  various 
men,  including  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  in  1631,  and  its  first 
inhabitants  came  from  Massachusetts  in  163+  and  1635, 
while  dissatisfaction  with  the  form  of  government  in  the 
latter  state  led  to  another  large  influx  in  1(M16.  Connecticut 
grew  rapidly,  and  in  1662  the  numerous  settlements  were 
united  bv  a  liberal  charter  granted  bv  Charles  II. 

Now  the  mother-country  believed  that  the  colonies 
owed  both  their  existence  and  their  prosperity  to  her,  and 
that  their  activities  must  be  directed  into  the  one  channel 
of  contributing  to  her  own  wealth.  They  were  allowed 
freedom  of  trade  previous  to  1650,  and  American  tobacco 
warehouses  were  established  on  the  Continent  of  Eur(»|)e, 
but  England's  cupidity  was  aroused  and  their  foreign 
trade  received  a  severe  blow  by  an  act  of  1650  which  for- 
bade the  colonies  to  ex|M)rt  or  im]M)rt  gcnnls  in  other  than 
English  or  colonial  vessels.  Additional  restrictions  were 
imposed  by  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660.  which  provided 
that  the  chief  colonial  products  should  be  brojight  first 
to  England,  and   thence  re-exported   in   English  ships  to 
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the  coloiiirs  which  reqiiin-d  thi-m.     Further  than  that,  an 
act  of  1068  pnihibitni   the   importation   into  the  colonies 
of  any  f^iMxls   which  had   not   been   loaded  at  an   Enj^lish 
port  in  an  English  ship;   this  meant  that  the  colonists  were 
compelled    to    buy    whatever   they    could    not    themselves 
pro<luce   from    Euj^lish   merchants,   often   at   second   hand. 
The   baneful   effects   of  this   restriction   miffht   have   been 
less  heavily  felt  if  the  colonists  had  lK«cn  permittee!  to  start 
manufactures  on  their  own  accoiuit,  but  the  slmrtsighted 
selfishness  of  Enjjlish  nwnuifueturers  and  ex|X)rters  procured 
their    prohibition,   one  of   the   most  ridiculous  regulations 
being    that    which    prevented    the   colonists    from    making 
their  own  hats  from  native  beaver-skins  and  selling  them 
to  their  fellow-colonists.     In  spite  of  these  irritating  burdens, 
the    colonies    were    rich:     great    fortunes    were    unknown, 
but  extreme  poverty  was  also  absent.     In  1760  the  thirteen 
colonies    imported   over   two   and   a    half  niilHon   pounds' 
worth  of  goods,  these  including  one-sixth  of  Great  Britain's 
manufactured   woollens:     the   value   of  their   exports   was 
returned   at   a   very   much   lower   figure,   just   over  three- 
quarters  <»f  a  million,   but   beyond  a  doubt   a  great  deal 
which  found  no  place  in  the  ollicial  returns  was  cx|)orted 
to    foreign    countries    and    their    colonial    deiHiuleneies    in 
deliance  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  which  were  systematically 
evaded.     It    was    estimated    that    a   yearly    profit   of  two 
millions  sterling  accrued  to  our  American  subjects  from  their 
trade.     Fnilit  per  head  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  guess- 
work, but  if  we  reckon  their  whole  ex|M»rt  and  imjM)rt  trade 
at  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  |)opulatioii  at  one  and 
a  half  millions,  we  see  that  the  colonists  had  a  trade  which, 
for  the  time,  compares  favourably  with  the  modern  range 
(rf  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  viz.  from  £2  to  £20  per  head. 
The  colonists  had  by  the  beginning  of  George  I's  reign 
enjoyed  for  many  years  privileges  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  of  self-taxation,  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
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hiicl  snirprly  yet  dr.a.nr,|  „f,  while  their  HiioaticMHl  system 
was  highly  crcditablf  to  them  aiul  K«i,rrallv  cheap."    The 
teni|MT  of  the  |H-..ple  was  therefore  Hith-  hkelV  t.)  Ik-  iimlcr- 
st.HMl  hy  iH.HtieiaiiN  Minie.,iiaiiit<d  with  such  novel  coiulitions 
niul  the  ahsei.ee  of  any  settled   |H»licy  on  the  part  of  thJ 
Hritish   (t'  .^ernn^ent    made   matters   ^vorsc.     (;reat    Britain 
had  no  s|H-,i,d  Colonial  Secretary  till  17««.  and  the  ignorance 
which  prevailal  in  Knyland  of  all  things  American  is  well 
ilhistrat.-d  by  the  Hritish  Admiralty's  sending  to  a  warship 
on  Lake  Ontario  a  c.mplete  eqnipnu-nt  of  casks  for  storing 
fresh  water.     This  iynorancc-  was  a>r«ravated  bv  the  dillicnltv 
of  cnnnnnication    with   the  colonies.     It    was   Infon-   the 
a«e  of  steamships  or  snbmarine  cables,  messages  bron^ht 
back  a  reply  after  an  interval  of  three  months,  .lissatisfaction 
was  dillicult  t(»  jran^e  an<l  remedies  were  tardv  of  application 
Much   of  the  dissatisfaction   was   nnreasonable.   no  donbt 
as    when    protests    were   entered    by    the   c.lonists   against 
the  seennnff  t.»  the  Innpiois  of  their  lands,  a  jx.liev  which 
marked  a  justice  that  the  Americans  were  sometimes  slow 
to  extend  t..  others  while  they  claimed  it  tluinst  Ives;  bnt 
that  real  yrievanees  existed  no  one  can  deny.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  onr  Dominions  aer(.ss  the  sias  to-dav  are  iN.nnd 
t..  the  moth.r-eonntry  by  the  bond    of  «  e.H«mon  lovaltv 
t..  the  head  of  the  Stat,    in  whose  name  all  administrative 
and  .xeeutiv.-  fnnetions  are  earrietl  on,  and  the  An.ericans 
aekn..wle,l«ed    the   same  tie.    but   they   were   n,.t   readv   to 
accord  tlu-  same  superiority  to  a  Parliament  in  which  they 
were  unrepresented,  which  altered  their  laws  and  annulled 
their  charters  and  suspended  their  assemblies  as  it  saw  fit. 
The  Peace  of  P;,ris  (17<8;})  left   Uritain   with  a  debt  .,f 
140  millions,  nnieh  of  which  had  been  incurred  in  the  defence 
of  America,  and  France  was  oidy  waiting  fm  an  opjw.rtunity 
to  regain  her  lost  i^ssessions  there.     The  clonics  (.bviously 
wo.dd  have  t(»  be  defended  by  (Jreat  Britain,  for  they  had 
been    prove.!    incapable   of  protecting   themselves   unaided. 
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(;ronvillc-,  a  Whitf  minister,  |m>|M»scd  that  the  eoloiiies 
should  iM-ar  a  part  of  the  c<»st:  s<.  in  1708  new  customs 
duties  were  im|K)se(l  and  tht-  Navigation  Acts  were  more 
strietly  enforeid.  Two  years  later  the  first  g««arnrin« 
Act,  afterwanis  rt;|Hated  yearly,  rc<iuire<l  the  eoloiues  to 
provide  barracks  anil  stores  for  the  British  forces.  There 
was  some  pn-cetlent  for  this,  I<4>udon  having;  insisted  in 
1730  on  the  pn)vision  «»f  free  quarters  for  his  ollieers.  Hut 
British  <illieers  had  never  Iw-en  |M»pular  with  the  colonists, 
for  which  they  often  had  themselves  to  hhuiie,  and  the 
Puritan  and  Quaker  colonies  l«M>ked  on  a  standlny  army 
as  a  sinful  institution:  Massachusetts  a<e«»rdin«Iy  refused 
to  supply  the  rcqtiircd  stores,  and  the  Assembly  of  New 
York  passed  an  act  to  the  same  efftet.  The  British  Govern- 
ment thereupon  sus|)ended  the  Assembly  till  such  time 
as  the  stores  should  be  forthcoming,  a  step  which  aroused 
the  stnHiKCst  resentment.  The  other  act  by  which  Grcn- 
ville  in  1703  hoped  to  rais<-  revemie  was  the  Stamp  Act, 
which  onlained  that  legal  ilocuments  and  newspapers  should 
bear  stamps  of  varyiii),'  value,  from  a  halfpenny  to  ten 
pounds,  acconliu)?  to  a  prescribed  scale:  at  the  same  lime 
the  Xavi>{ati«in  .\cts  were  niaxed,  to  show  the  coI«>nists 
that  the  motives  of  the  British  i;ov»rnment  were  not  sellish. 
But  the  colonists  would  have  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, which,  had  it  been  denuuidecl  and  k™"*"'.  might 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  a  great  federal  Empire, 
and  they  jirotcsted  vigomusly  against  the  act,  forming 
asMK'iations  pledged  to  buy  only  their  own  manufactures. 
Their  protests  were  supported  by  Pitt,  who  came  into  otfice 
on  Grenville's  fall,  the  British  trading  classes  urged  the 
pacification  of  their  American  customers,  and  the  act  was 
repealed  in  1700.  But  on  Pitt's  withdrawal  from  an  active 
part  in  politics  Townshend  introduced  a  bill  which  became 
law  (1767)  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  American  Governors 
and  judges  by  means  of  customs  duties  on  tea,  glass,  lead, 
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paper  and  painters'  colours.  The  lesson  of  the  Stamp 
Act  had  been  lost  on  the  British  Parliament,  and  ajjain 
the  colonists  manifested  the  most  extreme  disapproval, 
Boston  taking  the  lead.  To  Boston  troops  were  sent  in 
17G8,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  the  soldiers  so  outrageonsly 
that  in  1770  rcconrse  was  had  to  firing  on  the  mob,  when 
three  men  were  killed ;  whereupon  the  people  of  the  town 
assumed  the  role  of  persecuted  martyrs.  In  the  same 
year  the  Revenue  Act  was  repealed,  save  that  the  duty 
on  tea  was  retained,  but  before  the  excitement  had  time 
to  subside  a  vessel  engaged  in  preventive  work,  the  Giuspee, 
was  burnt  in  1772  by  Rhode  Island  smugglers.  In  the 
next  year  the  East  India  Company  sent  some  cargoes  of 
tea  to  American  ports.  New  York  refused  to  permit  the 
tea  to  be  landed,  Charleston  allowed  its  removal  ashore 
but  consigned  it  to  damp  cellars  where  it  rotted,  and  Boston 
flung  it  into  the  harbour.  Lord  North  closed  the  port 
of  Boston,  and  altogether  four  coercive  acts  were  passed 
against  Massachusetts.  Colonial  anger  was  vastly  increased 
by  a  provision  of  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  which  gave  to 
Canada,  most  unreasonably,  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  valley 
which  was  the  natural  hinterland  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  New  England  colonies  being  further  incensed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
Canada.  In  this  year  all  the  colonies  except  Georgia  sent 
representatives  to  the  First  Continental  Congress  to  protest 
against  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Massachusetts,  with 
the  result  that  the  Boston  Port  Act  was  extended  to  nine 
of  the  colonies.  The  Congress  met  again  in  1775  and 
petitioned  George  III  to  restore  the  conditions  which  had 
prevailed  in  1763.  Their  request  was  rejected,  and  in  April 
177G  the  Congress  proclaimed  complete  freedom  of  trade 
for  the  colonists,  and  on  July  4  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  issued.  New  York  alone  having  no  share 
in  its  publication. 

w.  &c.  6 
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SI'MMARY   OF  CHAITKR  IX 

The  colonies  had  grown  up  as  the  result  of  Kiigland's  economic 
need  of  an  <tutlet  for  her  surplus  jMipulation  after  the  social  upheaval 
under  the  Tudors,  and  hy  reason  of  the  zeal  for  relijfious  freedom 
which  aninmtetl  the  I'rotestants,  not  only  of  England,  hut  of  western 
Europe,  'llie  white  inhahitants  of  America  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
political  and  religious  freedom  unknown  elsewhere,  but  discontent 
arose  for  the  fidlowing  reasons : 

(1)  commercial  and  industrial  restrictions  imposed  hy  a  short- 

sighted and  selfish  mother-country ; 

(2)  Uritish  ignorance  of  American  conditions,  and  the  diiTiculty 

of  remedying  grievances  even  when  the)  were  known  and 

admitted ; 
(.'1)    the  iwssing  of  sundry  acts  ^Quartering   Act,   Stamp   Act, 

etc.)    by    a    I'arliament    in    which    the    colonists    were 

unrepresented  ; 
(4)     Parliamentary  interference   with   what   were    regarded    in 

America  as  inalienable  political  privileges ; 
(o)    the  geographically  unwise  provisions  of  the  Quebec  Act  of 

1774. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  AMERICAN  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  TO  THE 
SURRENDER  AT  SARATOGA 


Hostilities  had  been  in  progress  for  a  year  before 
the  Declaration,  for  the  colonists,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
in  the  mood  to  resort  to  force  before  their  leaders  finally 
despaired  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  On  April  19,  1775, 
Gage  despatched  a  force  of  1800  men  from  Boston  to  destroy 
a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  reported  to  be  stored 
at  Concord,  twenty  miles  distant.  At  Lexington,  four 
miles  from  Concord,  a  skirmish  with  an  armed  force  took 
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place  which  was  resumed  at  Concord  itself,  the  whole  country 
between  that  place  and  Boston  having  been  warned  of  the 
military  movement  by  a  Boston  mechanic  called  Paul 
Revere.  The  stores  were  successfully  destroyed,  but  on 
their  return  march  the  British  troops  were  badly  harassed 
by  bands  of  armed  men  whose  numbers  increased  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  A  few  days  later  the  first  aggressive 
act  of  the  colonials  was  committed  when  T?conderoga  was 
seized,  Crown  Point  falling  immediately  afterwards. 

Meanwhile  Sir  William  Howe  with  reinforcements  had 
been  sent  to  strengthen  the  British  position  at  Boston, 
and  he  arrived  in  May  1775.  Now  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  are  situated  on  peninsulas  which  are  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  what  were  in  1775  narrow  isthmuses, 
since  then  widened  very  considerably  by  reclamation  from 
the  sea  on  each  side.  Gage  had  made  sure  ol  Boston  Neck, 
but  it  was  essential  that  Bunker  Hill,  an  eminence  on  the 
Charlestown  peninsula  which  commanded  the  town,  should 
be  held.  A  large  body  of  American  troops  on  the  mainland 
learned  in  June  that  the  British  had  decided  to  occupy 
the  hill ;  they  promptly  despatched  a  force  by  night  across 
Charlestown  Neck  and  seized  the  coveted  position,  throwing 
up  a  small  earthwork.  It  seemed  a  most  rash  step  thus 
to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  the  Boston  garrison,  for 
the  American  militia  were  badly  organised,  and  so  long 
as  they  contrived  to  shut  up  their  enemies  in  Boston  by 
holding  the  roads  leading  from  it,  they  were  doing  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  asked  of  them.  The  next  day  (June  17) 
Howe  with  2200  men  crossed  to  Charlestown  to  drive  off 
the  colonists  and  occupy  the  hill :  twice  the  troops,  heavily 
accoutred  and  hampered  by  having  to  march  through 
standing  crops,  tried  to  drive  the  Americans  from  their 
position,  and  it  was  only  lack  of  powder  which  compelled 
the  colonists  to  give  way  before  a  third  assault.  But  the 
British  troops  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  nearly  five  men 
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for  every  two  lost  by  tlieir  opponents,  and  Howe  was  dis- 
afjreeably  surprised  liy  tlu-  orderly  retreat  which  his  foes 
effected  to  their  main  body,  whose  presence  had  prevented 
him  from  tryin;,'  to  eiit  off  the  force  on  Bunker  Ilill  by  fretting 
behind  it  and  thus  layinfj  himself  open  to  a  Hank  attack 
by  the  main  colonial  body.  He  might  easily  have  done 
so,  however,  had  (Ja<,'e  backed  him  up  with  the  naval  force 
at  his  disposal,  quite  suincient  to  keep  back  the  main  army 


Fig.  18.    Boston  and  Neighbourhood. 

of  colonials,  and  Gage's  failure  to  employ  his  naval  artillery 
for  this  purpose  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  fleet  Howe  could  hardly  have  failed  to  capture  or 
annihilate  the  American  force  on  liunker  Hill. 

In  the  autumn  two  expeditions  moved  against  Canada, 
one  under  Montgomerj'^  down  the  Richelieu  towards  Montreal, 
the  other  striking  across  for  Quebec  from  the  Kennebec 
River,  The  invaders'  hope  that  the  French  Canadians 
would  join   them   was  disappointed,   for  the  latter  knew 
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too  well  what  chances  they  had  of  retaining  their  religion 
and  laws  if  ruled  by  the  people  of  New  England.  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  abandoned  Montreal  and  made  for  Quebec, 
which  he  defended  so  ably  that  Montgomery  was  killed; 
the  other  leader,  Benedict  Arnold,  besieged  Quebec  throtigh- 
out  the  winter,  but  the  arrival  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  spring 
compelled  him  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  Carleton  defeated 
him  in  the  summer  of  1776  on  Lake  Champlain,  destroying 
his  fleet.  And  so  we  come  to  the  main  operations  of  the 
war. 

The  advantages  which  America  possessed  in  the  struggle 
were  great.  Her  territory  was  too  vast  for  effective  military 
occupation;  resistance  to  the  British  troops  was  universal 
though  not  united;  Britain's  only  base  of  operations  was 
the  coast,  and  that  only  so  long  as  she  retained  command 
of  the  sea ;  the  deeply  indented  coastline  made  the  movement 
by  land  of  large  bodies  of  troops  a  lengthy  proceeding, 
and  the  British  had  most  of  the  journeying  to  do;  the 
colonials,  though  badly  equipped,  were  more  mobile  than 
the  over-equipped  royal  troops;  Wolfe  and  Clive  had  left 
no  thoroughly  competent  successors,  while  Washington 
united  to  his  military  skill  a  patience  and  forbearance 
in  his  dealings  with  troops,  commanders  and  politicians, 
which  reveal  the  true  greatness  of  the  man. 

The  winter  of  1775-76  spelt  much  hardship  to  Howe's 
troops  in  Boston,  for  the  colonial  army  cut  them  off  from 
the  mainland,  while  American  whalers  had  control  of  the 
sea.  Howe  was  the  more  easily  kept  a  prisoner  in  Boston 
by  the  nature  of  the  town's  environment.  The  hills  lie 
not  far  from  the  coast,  and  the  intervening  lowland  had 
a  relatively  dense  population,  which  was  therefore  in  a 
position  to  furnish  men  and  supplies  without  great  difficulty. 
Washington  was  meanwhile  instilling  some  measure  of 
discipline  and  order  into  his  untrained  levies,  and  in  March 
1776  he  began  a  bombardment  of  the  town  from  the  heights 
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to  the  south-west  which  finally  compelled  Howe  to  evacuate 
it,  the  British  fleet  co-opcratinjj  with  him  to  carry  the 
troops  safely  to  Halifax.  In  the  same  year  the  loyalists 
of  North  Carolina  attempted  to  capture  the  capital,  Wilming- 
ton, but  were  defeated,  and  in  South  Carolina  General 
Clinton  was  no  more  successful  in  his  attempt  to  obtain 
control  of  Charleston  harbour,  in  which  if  he  had  succeeded, 
the  commerce  of  the  south  would  have  stiffered  a  severe 
blow.  The  swampy  nature  of  the  environs  of  Charleston 
prevented  an  attack  by  land,  but  Clinton  attempted  with 
eight  ships  to  take  Sullivan's  Island  commanding  the 
harbour.  His  attempt  failed,  and  the  squadron  withdrew 
with  the  loss  of  one  ship.  The  result  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  defenders  of  Charleston,  and  emboldened  the  south 
in  proportion  as  it  disheartened  the  British.  (Fig.  15 
p.  72.) 

After  Howe  had  got  his  forces  safely  from  Boston  to 
Halifax,  he  prepared  to  move  on  New  York  with  the  object 
of  securing  control  of  the  Hudson  and  co-operating  with 
Burgoyne,  who  was  to  advance  down  that  river  from 
Canada.  Washington  stationed  his  15,000  men  on  a  line 
of  heights  running  across  Long  Island  in  front  of  the  city, 
but  Howe  contrived  to  dislodge  him  on  August  27.  The 
American  troops  had  had  no  experience  of  pitched  battles, 
but  at  Bunker  Hill  had  shown  a  marked  ability  to  maintain 
a  dogged  resistance  behind  intrenehments,  and  their  leader 
probably  made  a  mistake  in  bringing  them  out  into  the 
open  at  Long  Island.  Again,  Nathaniel  Greene  had  con- 
tracted fever  in  the  Long  Island  swamps,  and  his  absence 
from  the  fighting  line  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Americans, 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  the  capacity  which 
he  afterwards  displayed  in  similar  situations  would  have 
been  of  inestimable  value.  When  everything  has  been 
said,  however,  the  British  victory  was  fully  deserved  by 
reason  of  the  skill  with  which  the  whole  operation  had  been 
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planned  and  carried  into  execution.     After  the  enj,m«enient 
Washinjjton  took  his  troops  under  cover  of  fog  without  loss 
across  the  East  River,  which  separates  Long  Island  from 
New  York,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  recent  military  historian 
of  the  United  States,  "  a  more  skilful  military  operation 
of  this  kind  was  never  conducted."     But  the  presence  of 
the  British  force  on  the  island  and  a  British  Heet  in  the  river 
— in  spite  of  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had  expected 
would  bar  its  way — rendered  the  retention  of  New  York  im- 
possible, and  on  September  15  Washington  evacuated  it  and 
took  up  a  position  on  Haarkm  Heights  to  the  west,  whence  he 
was  driven  after  heavy  fighting,  the  capture  of  two  American 
forts  a  few  miles  up  the  Hudson  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
river    further    weakening    his    position.     Accordingly    the 
American  conunander  crossed  the  Hudson  into  New  Jersey. 
Now  it  would  have  been  to  the  iiltimate  advantage  of  the 
British  had  Howe  strengthened  his  position  in  the  Hudson 
valley  by  stationing  a  garrison  at  Albany  to  make  Burgoyne's 
advance  from  the  north  easier,  but  he  did  not  receive  exact 
information  of  the  plan  of  campaign  till  it  was  too  late. 
Lord    Cornwallis    pursued    Washington    into    New   Jersey, 
but  the  latter  skilfully  avoided  an  engagement,  and  finally 
Howe  moved  all  his  troops  across  the  Hudson  and  went 
into  winter  quarters,  distributing  his  men  here  and  there 
in  small  detachments. 

A  great  many  of  Howe's  regular  troops  were  German 
mercenaries,  hired  by  the  BWtish  Parliament  from  the 
Landgrave  of  Hcsse-Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
others.  Close  upon  30,000  stich  troops  altogether  were 
sent  to  America,  of  whom  about  7500  died  in  action  or 
from  disease,  5000  deserted,  and  rather  more  than  17,000 
returned  to  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  yearly  payments 
which  Great  Britain  made  to  their  various  rulers  for  the 
loan  of  thenv,  she  agreed  to  pay  £7  for  each  man  killed, 
and  the  sum  shows  at  how  low  a  rate  the  life  of  a  human 
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bciiijr  Wiis  cstcfincd  l)y  those  (Wrnimi  priiiccs.     The  fjemral 
name  apphcd  t«»  these  inerreiiaries  was  1 1  ess  i  an  .s  from  the 
faet    that    (iO   |)er   eeiit.   of  them   eaiiie   from   Ilesse-Cassel. 
On   II(.>ves  orders  a   hcnly  of  these  Iltssiuns,   ignorant  of 
the   laii<riiaH:e  and    unpopular   with   the  colonists,   occupied 
Trenton.     Washiuyton  decided  that  they  should  be  attaciicd. 
American  troops  were  moved  across  the  Dehnvnrc,  and  the 
Marblehead  fishermen  who  were  responsible  for  the  transporta- 
tion found  their  task  no  lijrht  one  by  reason  of  the  floating 
ice    on    the    river.     That    task    acwmiplished,    the    troops 
be«:an  a  march  of  the  most  trying  kind  to  Trenton  :    their 
clothes   were  in   rajjs,  their  boots  in  many  eases  had  lonjj 
i)een   discarded,   the   nijrht   was  dark,   stormy  and   bitterly 
cold,   and   absolute  silence   was  essential.     Two   men   were 
actually  fro/en  to  death.     Hut  the  heroism  of  the  Ameri- 
cans  had    its   reward,  for  their   nijjht-attack  surprised  the 
occupants  of  Trenton,  and  many  prisoners  and  guns  were 
taken. 

In  August  1777  Howe  sailed  up  Chesapeake  Bay,  and, 
landing  his  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elk  River,  began  an 
advance  on  Philadelphia,  fifty  miles  distant.     The  Brandy- 
wine   River,  a  tributary  of  the   Delaware,  flowed   l)etween 
the   British  and   the  town,   and   between   Brandywine  and 
Philadelphia  Washington  lay  with  about  8000  fit  and  6000 
unfit   men.     Lord    Cornwallis   attacked   the  Americans   on 
the  Hank  after  crossing  the  river  higher  up,  and  the  general 
engagement  which  followed  endetl  in  the  rout  of  the  enemy, 
who  lost  i;J00  killed,  wounded  or  captured.     The  Marquis 
de   la    Fayette,    whose   military    knowledge    was    to   prove 
of  such  value  to  tlu    Americans,  sustained  a  slight  wound 
in  the  encounter.     So  nnich  discouraged  were  the  American 
troops  by  this  reverse,  and  so  many  desertions  of  olJieers 
and  men  followed  it,  that  Washington  made  up  his  mind 
to  raise  their  spirits  again  if  jjossible  by  an  attack  upon 
Howe,  now  fourteen  miles  off  at  Germantown.     He  depended 
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uiK»n  a  foj(  to  ffvt  his  men  into  position,  but  the  foy  iiltiniiitcly 
proved  u  curse.  In  spite  of  tli.-  faet  that  (Jreene  on  the  left 
wing  was  late  in  reaehinif  his  a|)pointe(l  position  and  in 
bringing  Ins  tnH)ps  into  aetion,  the  Ainerieans  were  pushing 
home  an  effeetive  attaek,  when  panic  suddenly  seized 
them.  The  fog  blinded  them  to  the  true  state  of  affairs 
and  they  frecpicntly  mistook  their  own  men  for  boilies  of 
British,  and  s(;  a  jiartial  and  unauthorised  retreat  was 
converted  into  a  complete  and  organised  one  by  Washington's 
orders  after  three  and  a  half  hours'  lighting.  But  the 
oiricers  on  the  other  side  admitted  that  their  opponents' 
plans  had  been  well  laid  and  the  retreat  conducted  in 
excellent  order.  Not  long  afterwards  Howe  moved  his  army 
from  Germautown  to  Philadelphia.     (Fig.   10,  p.  46.) 

Earlier  in  the  summer  Burgoyne  had  started  out  from 
Montreal  to  join  forces  with  Howe  at  New  York  The 
distance  between  these  two  towns  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  highest 
point  on  the  route  is  only  14.7  feet  above  sea-level;  but 
the  ground  was,  and  is  still,  densely  wooded.  Burgoync's 
force  numbered  over  8000  regular  troops  besides  Canadians 
and  Indians,  and  he  had  with  him  a  large  train  of  artillery, 
a  serious  handicap  in  such  a  coimtry.  He  occupied  Ticon- 
deroga  without  striking  a  single  blow,  and  later  took  Fort 
Edward  on  the  Hudson  and  Fort  Schuyler  on  the  Mohawk. 
But  a  detachment  which  he  sent  to  take  Bennington  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  American  stores  were  deposited, 
was  defeated  on  .Vugust  10  with  great  loss,  as  were  the 
reinforcements  sent  to  its  suj)port.  In  spite  of  this  defeat 
Burgoyne,  sadly  hampered  by  the  artillery  and  stores  with 
which  he  was  provided  to  excess,  pushed  on  slowly,  crossed 
the  Hudson,  and  occupied  Saratoga  on  September  14. 
Five  days  later,  and  again  on  October  7,  Burgoyne  engaged 
the  Americans  beyond  that  place,  but  each  time  suffered 
most  disastrous  losses.     In  the  whole  campaign  his  total 
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lossfs  anioiiiitcd  to  no  fewer  than  '2W5  nieii,  killed,  womuk'd 
or   taken    prisoners.     lie    Cell   itaek   on   Saruto^ra,   and    was 
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Fig    10.     Pax>t  ot  a  map  made  by  one  of 
Greneral  Burgojrne's  offlcerB. 

preparing  tr.   retire   to   Fort   Edward   when    news   arrived 
that  the  fort  was  in  x\merican  hands.     Without  food  for 
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his  iiioti  or  forajje  for  his  horses,  Hiirjjoync  siirn  iidrri-d 
Oftobcr  l«J,  1777.  ('liiitoii,  who  hiid  Ihcii  K-ft  in  roniiniiiid  in 
Ni'W  York  when  Ilowi-  left  for  IMiihulciphiji.  hiul  pnK'crdrcl 
lip  the  lliidsoii  and,  supported  l>v  ii  licet,  had  v[ained  control 
of  the  river's  navi};atioii  by  the  capture  of  two  forts  on  the 
right  bank,  but  he  was  too  late  t(»  help  Biirgoyiic,  .'iid  the 
attempt  to  isolate  New  England  from  the  rest  of  the  colonies 
failed.  IJy  the  agreement  entered  into  with  t'  victors, 
Bnrgoyne's  tnKjps  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  "  by  word 
of  command  of  their  own  ollicers,"  j)roceed  to  Hoston,  and 
thence  sail  for  England,  and  they  were  not  to  be  employed 
on  any  subsequent  occasion  in  .Vmerica  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact  they  never  left 
America,  for  their  arrival  in  England  would  have  set  free 
a  corresponding  number  of  troops  from  garrison  duty  there, 
who  Tjight  then  have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Most  of  the 
captured  force  were  exchanged  from  time  to  time,  and  meny 
of  them,  particularly  the  Hessians,  were  permitted  to  escape 
and  settle  in  America. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Bnrgoyne's  chances 
of  success  would  have  been  greatly  improved  if  Howe 
had  placed  a  garrison  in  Albany;  and  the  truth  of  the 
statement  should  be  evident  when  one  considers  that  not 
only  were  the  American  troops  unhampered  by  any  attack 
from  the  south,  but  that  the  British  failure  to  appreciate 
the  strategic  value  of  the  Hudson  valley,  and  establish 
on  the  river  a  regular  patrol  of  boats,  enabled  the  colonists 
to  make  a  flank  attack  upon  Burgoyne  from  New  England. 
Albany  would  undoubtedly  have  been  occupied  had  Howe 
been  acquainted  with  Bnrgoyne's  plans,  but  the  fact  that 
possession  of  the  Hudson  valley  would  have  meant  the 
sundering  of  the  colonial  forces  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient 
reason  for  an  attempt  at  such  possession  long  before  it 
was  achieved  by  Clinton.  Again,  the  ease  with  which 
attacks    could    We    delivered    from    the    flank    proves    that 
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Burgoync's  line  of  communication  could  be  readily  cut, 
the  capture  of  Fort  Edward  being  a  case  in  point.  Finally, 
the  experience  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  ought  to  have 
demonstrated  to  the  British  that  any  deviation  from  the 
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Fig.  21.    An  American  Saw-mill  and  Block-house. 


water-comnuniieations,  so  vital  for  the  transportation  of 
stores,  was  a  cardinal  error;  the  French  had  always  made 
a  point  of  keeping  their  waterways  open,  but  along  the 
very  route  where  svich  a  policy  was  of  the  most  urgent 
importance  the  British  failed  to  do  so. 
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SI  MMARY   OF  (  IIAITKR   X 

'llie  Britisli  had  ln'forc  tlit'in  an  alinuHt  iniixissihle  task,  aii<1  the 
Ainerifans'  triunipli  was  only  postpoiietl  for  reawuis  diHcreilitablo  to 
themselves  (such  as  selfishness,  jealousy  anil  the  like),  or  unavoidable 
under  the  circumstances  (such  as  luck  of  discipline,  equipment  and 
military  experience).  Tlie  British  failures  were  mainly  due  to  the 
muddling  metluMls  of  the  British  (iovernment,  and  Howe's  neglect 
to  secure  the  Hudson  route  early  enouffh.  For  guerilla  warfare  the 
Americans  showed  an  aptitude  which  occasions  no  surprise,  but  more 
cordial  civoperation  between  their  leaders,  and  between  leaders  and 
]K)liticians,  miffht  have  won  for  them  success  even  in  pitched  liattles. 
'ITie  surrender  at  Saratoga,  the  greatest  liritish  disaster  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war,  was  caused  by  (1)  the  absence  of  an  attack  from  New 
York.  (-2)  the  failure  to  prevent  a  flank  attack  from  New  Knjrland,  and 
(.'J)  ilie  ease  with  which  the  British  line  of  communication  could  l)e 
broken.  ( )n  the  whole,  the  Americans  took  >f reater  advantage  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  whether  local  or  regional,  than  did  their 
opponents :  naturally  enough,  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the 
colonial  leaders  was  more  detailed,  but,  when  every  allowance  is  made 
for  their  advantage  in  that  respect,  one  cannot  help  admitting  that  the 
British  generals  lamentably  failed  to  turn  to  account  the  topographical 
knowledge  which  they  possessed  in  common  with  their  adversaries. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  AMERICAN  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  TO 
THE  TREATY  OF   VERSAILLES 

The  winter  of  1777-78  saw  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  had  to 
depend  upon  their  eommand  of  the  sea  to  retain  their 
grip  on  these  widely  distant  positions.  But  in  1778  France 
declared  war,  and  in  April  a  French  lieet  of  seventeen 
vessels,  mounting  834  guns,  left  Toulon  and  sailed  to  endanger 
British  naval  supremacy.     Philadelphia  was  evacuated,  and 
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the  British  army  was  massed  in  New  York.  The  British 
fleet  lay  off  Newport  and  it  was  only  a  storm  which  saved 
it  from  Admiral  d'Estaing,  who  had  to  p'roceed  to  Boston 
for  repairs,  afterwards  sailing  to  the  West  Indies  to  attack 
the  British  possessions  there.  The  departure  of  the  French 
fleet  left  Clinton  free  to  organise  an  expedition  against 
Georgia,  where  the  most  furious  fighting  was  going  on 
between  loyalists  and  republicans.  Savannah  fefl,  the 
swampy  nature  of  its  surroundings,  though  assisting  in 
its  defence,  contributing  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  its 
defenders.  The  Carolinas,  under  orders  from  Congress, 
and  supported  by  5000  French  troops  supplied  by  d'Estaing, 
raised  a  force  which  invested  Savannah,  but  jealousy 
among  the  colonials  prevented  mutual  helpfulness,  and 
the  siege  was  a  failure. 

The  year  1778  was  notable  for  the  arrival  of  the  man 
who,  more  than  any  other,  imparted  to  the  American 
levies  the  discipline  of  regular  troops,  and  gave  to  them 
an  adequate  military  organisation.  This  was  Baron  Steuben, 
whose  principal  experience  had  been  gained  in  Europe  under 
Frederick  in  the  Seven  Years'  War:  he  was  sent  over  by 
the  French,  and,  joining  as  a  volunteer,  was  quickly  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  Inspector-General  of  the  American 
forces.  Under  his  supervision  the  appaUing  waste,  which  had 
characterised  the  American  conduct  of  the  war,  was  checked ; 
he  drew  up  the  first  drill-book  of  the  new  nation,  and  formu- 
lated very  necessary  regulations  for  troops  on  active  service ; 
and  lastly,  he  drilled  the  troops  in  person  until  they  were 
able  to  carry  out  with  a  fair  degree  of  precision  such  evolu- 
tions as  were  likely  to  be  required  of  them.  In  short,  his 
employers  could  hardly  have  found  a  more  helpful  servant 
and  efficient  instructor. 

The  summer  of  1779  was  occupied  in  minor  operations 
in  the  middle  and  northern  states,  the  heat  of  the  season 
bringing  to  a  close  for  some  time  all  hostilities  in  Georgia 
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and  South  Carolina.     Clinton  (laincd  possession  of  several 
torts  on  the  Hudson,  Coiuicctieut  was  raided  by  the  British 
from    their   base   of  New    York,    and   a    naval   expedition 
inllieted  on  Virjjinia  a  loss  estimated  at  over  half  a  million 
sterling.     I"  Oetober  of  the  same  year  the  British  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Rhode  Island  to  strengthen  Clinton's 
foree    in    New    York.     Meanwhile    the    western    districts 
endured    {jrave    hardships    by    reason    of    Indian    attacks: 
the   colonists    had    first    introduced    native    allies    into   the 
strufjfjle,   but  the   Indians   had   little   love   for  the   settlers 
who  dispossessed  them,   and   some   reoard   for  the   British 
Government  which  allowed  them  to  retain  their  territories, 
with  the  natural  result  that  the  British  got  more  assistance 
from  them  than  did  the  Americans.     Now  the  settlers  in 
Kentucky,  who  have  been  already  referred  to,  had  suffered 
serious  molestation  at  the  hands  of  the   Indians  in   1776 
and  1777,  so  in  .lune  1778  John  Rofrers  Clark  made  a  success- 
ful attempt  to  acquire  for  the  Americans  the  Illinois  region 
as  a  means  of  preventing  further  danger  to  the   western 
settlements.     He  surprised  Kaskaskia,  occupied  by  a  French- 
Canadian    garrison,    and    sicured    the   co-oixration    of  the 
populace   of  the   territory,    being    also   very   successful    in 
keeping    the    Indian    tribes   at    peace.     Accordingly,    when 
the  British  commander  at  Detroit  took  the  fort  of  Vincennes, 
the  assistance,  active  and  passive,  of  the  population  enabled 
Clark  to  compel  its  surrender  in  February  1779,  the  Ohio 
valley   thus    becoming   American    territory.     In   the   same 
year  an   expedition   was  des|)atched   against   the   Iroquois, 
and  their  cultivated  lands   between   the   Stisquehanna   and 
the    Genesee    Rivers    were    left    desolate,    and    their   stores 
of  corn,  in  one  case  alone  amovmting  to  160,000  bushels, 
destroyed,  the  Indians  themselves  llccing  as  far  as  Niagara 
before  they  escaped  from  General  Sullivan's  men. 

The  southern  campaign  began  in  1780,  and  the  distance 
between  the  northern  and  southern  colonies  made  it  quite 
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distinct  from  that  in  the  north.     It  took  a  conricr,  riding 
express,    twenty    days    to    reach    Savannah    from    Boston, 
while  an  army  took  thrice  that  time  to  march  the  distance : 
even  by  sea  the  voyage  of  1100  miles  occupied  from  eight 
to  thirty  days.     It  is  evident  then  that  operations  in  the 
south  had  to'  be  conducted  without  reference  to  movements 
in  the  north,  whence  no  support  was  available,  and  it  is 
likewise  clear  that  command  of  the  sea  was  of  first-rate 
importance.     On    February    26,    1780,    Clinton    with    8500 
troops  came  in  sight  of  Charleston  (South  Carolina).     The 
town  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck, 
whose  swampy  nature  renders  it  impossible  for  an  attacking 
force  to  approach  by  land  if  resistance  is  offered,  but  at 
the  same  time  makes  it  impossible  to  dislodge  such  a  force 
once  it  has  been  allowed  to  obtain  a  footing;    the  River 
Cooper  on  the  north  and  the  Ashley  on  the  south  still  further 
strengthen   the   city's   defences;    while   the   mouth   oi   the 
harbour  is  narrow  and  therefore  easily  defended.     In  the 
operations  which  took  place,  however,  the  Americans  showed 
little  ability  to  profit  by  their  situation,   for  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  was  early  deserted,  and  Clinton,  using  the 
harbour  as  a  base,  was  able  to  construct  seige-works  on  the 
neck,  while  repelling  any  attempts  to  relieve  the  garrison 
from  the  mainland.     The  town,  thus  isolated,  and   filled 
by  a  disaffected  population,  was  surrendered  on  May  12, 

17801. 

The  capture  of  Charleston  with  its  important  harbour 
was  the  means  of  making  the  Carolinas  the  seat  of  war 
during  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  Clinton  leaving  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  command  and  returning  to  New  York  in  June, 
where  treasonable  conunimieations  from  the  American 
Benedict   Arnold,    who   offered   to    surrender   West    Point 

1  Tlie  Amerit-aii  force  wliich  capitulated  mimliered  54(«5  men,  and 

3!)1  guns,  5.'}1(5  muskets  and  enorm..us  ston?s  of  ammunition  were 

taken.     The  Britisl.  lost  only  250  killed  and  wounded. 

7 
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Oil   tlif  Hudson,  reached   him.     The  nu(Utatcd  treachery, 
however,  was  discovered  by  the  Ainerieaiis  in  time  to  prevent 
tlu-  loss  of  a  post  which  was  indispensable  to  tlieni  if  their 
conununications    between    the   states    north   and   soutli   of 
the  Hudson  were  t(.  be  kept  oi)en.     Witlj  regard  to  Corn- 
wallis's  operations  in  tiie  south,  the  reader  nnist  bear  in 
mind  that  the  country  was  divided  up  numerous  streams, 
each  the  middle  of  a  swampy  strip,  which  ran  more  or  less 
at  riyht  anjjles  to  the  coast;    the  land  between  these  rivers 
was  thickly  wooded,  and  was  traversed  by  few  roads,  high- 
ways capable  of  carrying  heavy  tralTic  being  to  this  day 
far  from  numerous.     Under  the  circumstances  large  bodies 
of  trooi)s  were  not  employed,  but  local  knowledge  and  rapid 
movement    were    determining    factors    in    the    campaign. 
The  first  engagement  was  fought  near  the  town  of  Camden, 
where    Cornwallis    had    fixed    his    headquarters.     Though 
his  communications  with  the  coast  were  in  danger  through 
the  activity  of  the  guerilla  leader  Colonel  Sumptcr — who 
ten  days  previously  had  taken  a  British  post  at  Hanging 
Rock  with  a  force  which  included  a  boy  of  thirteen,  Andrew 
Jackson  by  name,  who  was  later  to  become  President  of 
the  United  States— Cornwallis  left  Camden  on  August  16 
with  an  army  of  2000  to  meet  General  Gates  with  thrice 
that    number.     The    site   of  the    battle    was    bounded    on 
either  side  by  a  marsh,  and  the  engagement  was  preceded 
by  a  disgraceful  flight  on  the  part  of  the  Virginia  militia 
and  most  of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  so  that  the  opposing 
forces  were  left  nearly  ecpial.     Washington's  troops  from 
Maryland  and  Delaware  held  their  ground  for  a  time,  but 
^,•ere    finally    defeated,    eight    cannon    and    much   baggage 
becoming  British  booty.     Colonel  Tarkton   with  160   men 
was  then  despatched  against    Sumptcr   and    defeated    him 
with    great    slaughter,    the    British    leader's    success    being 
largely  due  to  the  rapidity  of  his  march. 

In   September   Cornwallis   set   out   for   North   Carolina, 
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having  sent  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  to  raise  a  force  of 
American    loyalists    in    the    western    uplands.     Ferguson's 
mission  was  successful  inasmuch  as  he  added  to  a  company 
of  125  regulars  a  body  of  1000  loyalists,  but  this  recruiting 
stirred  up  the  Independents  to  fresh  activity,  and  a  force 
of  1250  men  gathered  together  to  attack  him;    his  position 
was  on  a  hill  near  King's  Mountain,  but  the  opposing  army 
demonstrated  that  a  good  shot  may  be  as  deadly  from  a 
lower  as  from  any  other  position,  and  after  an  hour's  fight 
on  October  7,  Ferguson  himself  having  been  shot,  the  Ameri- 
cans took  the  post,  548  men  having  been  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  effort  to  retain  it.     The  news  of  this  disaster  in- 
duced Cornwallis  to  retrace  his  steps,  while  Sumpter  was 
busy  intercepting  convoys  of  provisions  and  stores,  later 
defeating  Tarleton   at   Blackstock   in   November.     It   hacj 
been  the  British  general's   intention  to  effect  a  junction 
in  North  Carolina  with  a  force  of  1500  men  under  General 
Leslie,  who  was  to  have  marched  from  New  York  to  his 
assistance,  but  the  set-back  which  the  British  had  experienced 
made  it  necessary  for  Leslie  to  proceed  to  Charleston  by 
sea,  and  before  he  could  join  Cornwallis  a  serious  defeat 
was  sustained  by  Tarleton  at  the  Cowpens  on  January  17, 

1781. 

In  the  previous  October  Gates  had  been  superseded 
by  Greene  in  the  command  of  the  American  forces  south 
of  the  Delaware.  The  latter  was  a  strategist  of  no  mean 
order,  considerate  towards  his  men,  and  of  a  courage  un- 
questioned; he  detached  a  body  of  about  600  men  under 
General  Morgan  from  his  army  and  sent  them  to  harass 
Cornwallis's  lines  of  communication  in  the  north-west  of 
South  Carolina.  The  British  force  under  Tarleton  was 
rather  greater  than  the  American,  which  was  outflanked, 
when  the  main  body  of  the  former,  mistaking  a  tactical 
movement  among  their  opponents  for  retreat,  advanced 
too   far   and    was   surrounded   on   three   sides.     Tarleton's 

7—2 
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men  were  utterly  defeated,  the  majority  being  captured, 
a  serious  blow  to  Cornwallis  since  they  were  light  troops 
such  as  were  particularly  valuable  in  that  area.  Morgan's 
success  was  far  from  rendering  his  position  secure,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  Cornwallis's  inaction  while  the  latter  awaited 
Leslie,  he  retreated  on  his  main  body,  his  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  a  heavy  rain  which  flooded  the  rivers 
after  he  had  crossed  them,  aiding  him  greatly.  The  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  between  Ferguson's  defeat  and  Morgan's 
escape  is  complete  and  repays  examination. 

In  spite  of  these  reverses  Cornwallis  determined  to  assume 
the    offensive    and    march    through    North    Carolina    and 
Virginia  to  unite  with  the  British  northern  army  on  the 
Chesapeake,  one  section  of  which  to  the  number  of  3600 
under  Benedict  Arnold,  then  in  the  British  service,  had 
arrived    on   the   James    River    and    destroyed    Richmond. 
Greene  meanwhile  was  retreating  towards  the  River  Dan, 
between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  pursued  by  CornwalUs, 
who  kept  to  the  westward  where  the  streams  were  more 
easily  forded.     It  was  the  month  of  February  1781 ;  Greene's 
men    were    insufficiently    clothed,    many    of   them    lacked 
boots,  and  neither  tents  nor  even  blankets  were  available; 
rain   and   snow   beat   upon    the   unfortunate    toilers    over 
roads   alternately   frost-bound   and  deep   in   mud;     surely 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  feats  recorded  in  military  history. 
So  close  was  the  pursuit  that  Greene  crossed  the  Dan  the 
very   night   before   Cornwallis   reached   it;     the   American 
general  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  training  in  transport 
work  under  Washington,   and,   after  collecting   sufficient 
boats  on  the  Yadkin,  to  the  south  of  the  Dan,  to  ferry 
his  men  across,  he  was  protected  from  that  point  by  a  skilful 
American  cavalry  leader,  Colonel  Lee.     When  Greene  had 
collected    reinforcements    in    Virginia,    he    made    his    way 
back  into  North  Carolina,  where  Cornwallis  had  established 
himself  at  Hillsborough  with  a  total  force  of  about  2000 
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men.     Greene's  army  stiil  further  increased  as  it  marched 
south,  and  by  the  time  the  two  armies  met  near  Guildford 
Court  House  he  had  twice  that  number.     His  men  were 
stationed   on   rising  ground   with   a  ravine   in   their  rear, 
behind  which  was  the  steep  hillside.     The  North  Carolina 
militia  fled  after  firing  one  ragged  volley,  while  the  American 
right  and  the  British  left  developed  an  isolated  fight  on  their 
own    account    in    the    woods.     The    main    attacking   force 
gradually  drove  the  Americans  across  the  ravine,  and  the 
British    made   two    ineffective   attempts    to    follow   them; 
they  pressed  forward  in  such  a  formation  that  their  line 
made  an  acute  angle  with  that  of  the  ravine,  so  that  the 
leaders  were   exposed  to  a  flank  attack  as  they  reached 
the  other  side.     Although  his  own  men  suffered  by  it,  Corn- 
wallis  ordered  his  artillery  to  fire  on  the  Americans,  and, 
the  British  left  wing  then  making  its  reappearance,  Greene 
had   to   retreat.     But  the   victory   was   as   dearly   bought 
by  the  victors  as  that  at  Flodden,  for  so  severe  were  the 
British  losses  that  the  success  could  not  be  followed  up. 
Cornwallis  indeed  had  to  retreat  towards  the  coast,  pursued 
by  Greene,  and  he  reached  Wilmington  on  April  7,  1781, 
North  Carolina  having  been  lost. 

La  Fayette  with  an  inferior  force  had  in  the  meantime 
held  Arnold  in  check  in  Virginia,  and  at  the  end  of  April 
Cornwallis  set  out  from  Wilmington  to  join  forces  with 
the  latter,  while  Greene,  despite  a  couple  of  reverses,  was 
making  himself  master  of  South  Carolina,  which  was  un- 
tenable by  British  troops  directly  the  lines  of  cummimication 
between  their  inland  posts  and  their  base  at  Charleston 
were  cut.  Cornwallis,  meeting  with  no  opposition,  reached 
Petersburg  on  May  20,  whence  he  proceeded  against  la 
Fayette,  who,  however,  eluded  him  with  ^reat  skill.  The 
French  general  was  joined  by  Washington,  whose  troops, 
with  a  body  of  1500  newly-arrived  French  soldiers,  were 
transported  across  Chesapeake  Bay  by   the  French  fleet. 
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which  hiul  rrndrn-d  the  most  opportune  and  signal  aid 
to  the  Anuricans  by  its  deftat  of  the  British  fleet,  which 
then  retired  to  New  York  for  repairs.  In  tlie  first  week 
of  Aujjust  1781,  Cornwallis  took  up  a  position  in  Yorktown, 
situated  on  the  peninsula  between  the  estuaries  of  the  York 
and  Janus  llivers.  The  place  was  admirably  suited  to 
a  force  which  could  obtain  supi)lies  by  sea,  bt>t  the  presence 
of  the  victorious  French  fleet  under  de  Grasse  made  it 
impossible  for  Cornwallis  to  do  anything  but  assume  the 
defensive  and  construct  trenches.  Twice  in  September  he 
received  j)romises  of  assistance  from  Clinton.  On  October 
11  two  of  his  redoubts  were  carried  by  the  invcstitifi  anny, 
and  he  formed  a  desperate  plan  of  a  ni},'ht  escape  by  boats 
from  the  beleaguered  town,  but  a  storm  arose  which  prevented 
all  but  a  few  of  his  men  from  crossing  to  Gloucester.  FiiuiUy, 
with  damaged  defences,  and  forces  weakened  by  sickness 
and  starvation,  Cornwallis  surrendered  on  October  19. 
Clinton  hatl  sailed  to  his  relief  with  7000  men,  but  turned 
back  on  hearing  of  the  capitulation. 

The  war  was  now  practically  at  an  end.  Savannah 
was  evacuated  in  July  1782,  Charleston  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  and  on  November  25,  1783,  the  British 
troops  quitted  New  York.  The  preliminary  peace  between 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain  had  been  previously 
signed  in  Paris  on  January  20,  1783,  whereby  the  United 
States  was  recognised  as  independent,  and  the  frontier 
fixed,  the  arrangements  being  ratified  on  September  3  of 
that  year  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Apart  from  the 
dinicultics  which  beset  Great  Britain  by  reason  of  her 
conflicts  in  Europe,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  she 
had  assumed  in  America  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that, 
while  the  Americans  spent  abotit  £45,000,000  on  the  struggle, 
the  mothcr-counti-y  was  saddled  with  an  expenditure  of 
£140,000,000.  Whenever  the  command  of  the  sea  was 
lost,    her    chances    of   success    disappeared;     and,    though 
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fVfry  allowancr  is  nuulc-  for  tlu-  fact   that   no  part  of  the 
ori«iiial  thirtini  states  was  situated  very  far  from  the  deeply 
iiMlerjted    eoastliue,   the  theatre    of   war  was   too   vast   for 
thon.iiyli  eompiest  (.r  effective  oceupation.     The  Americans 
could  put  miUtia  i.ito  the  lield  on  the  shortest  notice,  though 
they  had  to  thank  Washington  for  their  ultimat.;  success, 
imperiUed    as    it    was    by    tlu-    selfishness,    deception,    pro- 
crastination and   petty  jealousy,   which  lie  to  the  chnrRC 
of  politicians  and  people  alike.     The  loss  of  the  American 
colonies  was  the  result   of  the  short-sighted   policy   which 
Great    Hritain    adopted    towards   tlieir    people,    whom    she 
regarded  as  inferiors.     Other  Etiropcan  countries  oppressed 
their  colonies   more,   but   they   had  to  deal   with  s.ibjeets 
whose    zeal    for    liberty    was   either   absent   or   with   ease 
suppressed.      Had    French    naNal    co-.)peration    with    the 
Americans  been  constant,  the  war  would  have  ended  earlier 
than  it  did,  but  the  French  ambition  was  rather  to  secure 
the  British  West  Indies  than  to  help  the  revolted  colonists. 
Really  effective  assistance  was  postj)oned,  but,  when  given, 
it  ended  the  war;    a  war  which  gave  the  colonists,  besides 
independence,  a  political  frecdc      •  hieh  helped  to  pKnluce 
the  Revolution  in  France,  and  >      a  time  led  to  successive 
extensions  of  political  privilege  in  Great  Britain  itself. 


SIMMARY   OF  tUAl'TKR  XI 

The  year  177«  saw  the  British  in  a  stronjr  iKisitioi.  in  the  northern 
an.!  niidaie  colonies,  a  i)o-iti..n  wl,i.-h  was  t..  he  greatly  weak^ne.1  hy 
the  military  improvement  of  tlieir  opponents  under  Steuhen,  and  hy 
the  Franc^Ameriran  alliance.  Two  years  later,  with  the  rapture  of 
Charleston,  the  theatre  of  war  had  shifte.l  to  the  s.nith,  and  m  spite 
of  some  earlv  British  suecesses  the  physical  features  ..f  the  country 
exercised  a  potent  influence  on  the  tactics  of  the  opiM.snis  forces,  and 
the  Americans  were  innnensely  assisted  hy  the  change  of  con.ht.ons, 
while  the  advent  of  (ireene  put  heart  into  them  and  provided  them 
with   adequate  leadership:    his  inspiriiiff  personality,  aided   hy  that 
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iiK'ii'tirf  of  lurk  wliicli  he  ami  IiIh  iikmi  hail  wt'll  parni-il  hy  their 
«l»'>|i«'r.if»«  |irivntiiiiiN,  «'iiahh>il  tln>  -iiiitherii  Aiiii'riraii  army  to  I'vade 
thi'  iililc  iMirwiiit  of  (onmalliN  until  they  hnil  wiM-urni  the  rririforce- 
MKMitH  tvhii'h  wiirraittiHl  tlii-ir  iiifftintr  thi'  British  troo|iH.  Tht'  hitter 
hail  fiMiiiil  the  irreuteMt  ditfirnlty  in  keepin^r  o|M'n  their  roinniunii-ationM 
with  the  coiiMt,  ami  hail  Iteeti  fnrreil  tii  move  north,  hut  their  intemleil 
JuiiftiiMi  with  their  northern  army  «a»  preventeil  hy  the  eo-o|M>ration 
of  the  Ameriran  ift'iitTalH,  a  Mtate  of  atfairx  which  hail  not  alwayx  heeii 
|H)NHilile.  I^ixtly,  tile  surremler  at  Vorktiiwn  reNulted  from  the  ahove- 
mentioned  ro-o|»eratiiin  on  land,  ami  from  the  a^xixtance  of  the  Freneh 
fleet  under  ile  (irawxe  hy  xea,  and  when  that  fleet  rendered  the  eoaxt  an 
unteiiahle  liaxe  the  British  failure  to  eiM>rre  the  Amerieanx  hy  military 
forre  was  a  foregone  roni'luMion, 


CHAPTER  XIT 


THE  lJE(ilNNl\(JS  OF  THE  NATION 

The  story  which  has  been  told  in  the  preceding  pages 
covers  three  periods  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States. 

The  early  conimtuiities  of  settlers  formed  a  baby  state 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  niother-comitry  for  protection 
and  maintenance. 

When  the  French  settlers  became  a  source  of  danger 
the  colonies  had  grown  to  boyhood,  eager  and  able  to  help 
the  parent  country.  Not  infrequently  active  by  fits  and 
starts,  sulky  at  times,  yet  always  instinct  with  life,  the 
colonies  were  growing  to  man's  estate  as  a  result  of  their 
exertions  during  the  troublous  time  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  Quebec. 

This  growth  led  inevitably  to  the  final  rupture  between 
son  and  parent ;  like  a  young  man  chafing  at  leading-strings, 
anxious  to  lead  his  own  !if<',  breaking  away  luider  the  stress 
of  new  ideas  from  the  conservatism  of  his  parents,  the 
colonies  achie\ed  independence;  and  this  independence  of 
control  meant  recognition  of  the  resources  of  the  country-. 
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From  1785  onwards,  the  new  Ignited  States  btcamc 
a  Kolden  land  of  proniist-  not  only  to  immigrants  who  canu- 
in  thousands  fr«)m  Kuropc  but  to  many  men  anti  women 
in  the  Eastern  Statts  who  broke  free  from  the  conditions 
which  were  t(M»  reminiscent  of  the  pericKj  of  British  domina- 
tion. New  hinds  to  the  west  attracted  these  men,  and 
migrants  of  all  kinds  were  assured  that  they  had  only  to 
work  to  attain  comparative  aflluence  and  a  social  {Misition 
denied  to  them  in  the  older  lands. 

But  changes  of  this  magnitude  occur  slowly,  and  so  for 
a  decade  .nfter  the  war  was  concluded  the  Ignited  States 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  the  process  of  settling  down,  and 
as  wc  wish  to  gain  sonic  idea  of  the  country  as  it  grew  in 
power  in  contrast  with  what  it  was  before  1785  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  in  this  final  chapter  ujkju  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  somewhere  about  the  year  1795  a.u. 

The  American  with  characteristic  enterprise  settled 
down  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
for  his  own  benefit.  His  country,  so  far  as  he  knew  it  at 
that  time,  was  a  land  of  mixed  woodland  and  farmland  and 
under  British  rule  had  been  exploited,  the  forests  had  been 
cut,  the  fish  had  been  captured  and  the  land  had  been 
exhausted  particularly  on  the  tobacco  plantations.  Under 
the  new  conditions  it  became  necessary  to  check  this  exploita- 
tion ;  it  was  requisite  to  produce  many  articles  which 
had  formerly  been  obtained  from  Britain,  and  thoughtful 
people  began  to  urge  the  Jireful  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  extension  of  sheep-rearing,  the  establishment  of  fac- 
tories. Under  the  influence  of  the  example  which  was  set 
by  England,  then  beginning  to  b'^come  a  nation  of  manu- 
facturers, Americans  commenced  to  establish  and  to  use 
machinery.  Power  was  obtained  from  the  wind,  from  the 
rivers  and  from  horses;  and,  at  first,  machines  were  set 
up  in  the  houses  and  domestic  man\ifactures  were  established, 
but,    later,    small    factories    arose.     Two    illustrations    will 
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ffivc  an  idea  of  the  spirit  which  stimulated  the  American 
people.  The  town  of  Lancaster,  iii  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
hirgest  inland  town  in  the  United  States;    it  was  situated 
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0(5  miles  from  a  seaport  and  10  miles  from  a  navij^able 
river.  In  1780.  the  town  contained  700  families  and  there 
were    'J34    j)eople    enj;[a;,'ed    in    domestic   manufactures  -36 
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shoemakers,  25  weavers,  25  smiths,  11  coopers,  7  turners, 
1  dyers,  5  silversmitlis,  3  brewers,  2  printers,  etc.     Within 
39   miles  of  the  town   there   were   17  furnaces  and  forges 
for  the  working  of  iron,  and  within  10  miles  there  were 
8  tanneries,  ^H  grain  mills,  16  saw  mills  and  12  other  mills. 
The  description   of  the  district   reminds  the   reader  very 
forcibly  of  similar  districts  sittiated  in  the  north  of  England 
at   the   same   period.     The   port   of  Philadelphia   was   the 
laigest    and    n.ost    populous    seaport    and    manufacttiring 
town   in  the   United   States  about   1790.     There   were  two 
miles  of  wharves  for  the  shipping  and  the  export  of  flour 
almost  trebled  itself  from  1786  to  1792.     Lumber  was  lloated 
down  the  rivers  to  the  port  and  coal  was   lirought   from 
Virginia.     In  shipbuilding  Philadelphia  exceeded  most  ports 
of  the  world.     Water  mills  were  in  use  for  spiiuiing  cotton, 
(lax,  hemp  and  wool,  and  hand  machinery  for  textiles  had 
been    introduced    from    Europe.     So    great    was    the    port 
that   chamiels   were   regularly   kei)t   open,   throughout   the 
winter,  in  the  ice  which  iisually  covered  the  water  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  nine  weeks. 

We  may  obtain  from  the  consideration  of  a  few  facts 
some  idea  of  the  changes  which  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  ITnitcd  States.     Before  the  war  there 
was    no   direct   intercourse    between   the   American    States 
and  France,  Russia,  India  or  China.    In  1790,  three  million 
pounds  of  tea  were  imported  and  nine-tenths  of  this  tea 
came    direct    from    India.     About    this    time    (1787-1793) 
cotton  was  first  imported  directly  from  Bombay  and  Mauri- 
tius;   and  silk  was  imported  from  China  and  some  of  it 
re-exported    to    Europe.     Before    the    war,    Virginia    and 
Maryland   exported   just  over  a   million   bushels  of  wheat 
amuially.     About   1790,   Peiuisylvania   alone  exported   this 
quantity    and    N'irginia,    Maryland    and    New    York    each 
exported     greater    quantities.     The     United     States     were 
already  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  source  of  supplies  of  wheat 
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to  be  relied  upon  whenever  the  European  harvest  was 
luisatisfactory.  After  the  war  the  export  of  beef  and 
pork  advanced  l)y  leaps  anH  bounds;  it  soon  trebled  itself 
and  in  1792  was  live  times  its  former  figure. 

In  comparison,  between  the  periods  about  the  years  1770 
and  1790,  the  total  exjiorts  of  bread,  flour  and  wheat  had 
almost  doubled,  that  of  maize  had  trebled ;  the  tonnage  of 
ships  engaged  in  overseas  and  other  trade  had  almost  doubled 
and  the  tonnage  of  ships  built  had  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

School-books  in  English,  German  and  French  were  in 
use,  being  printed  in  the  United  States  in  1790,  whereas 
before  the  war  they  had  to  be  imported  from  Europe. 

The  density  of  j>opulation  in  1791  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying map  which  indicates  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
still  lay  between  the  Appalachians  and  the  sea,  althougl 
the  K.ovement  westward  was  steadily  growing  in  intensity 
The  areas  of  comparatively  dense  population  were  also  the 
areas  which  had  experienced  the  greatest  increase  of  popu- 
lation since  the  war,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  (p.  111). 
The  population  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  had  doubled, 
that  of  New  York,  New  Hamp^ire  and  Delaware  had 
increased  by  more  than  two-thirds,  while  New  Jersey  and 
Con-iectieut  alone  had  not  increased  by  25  per  cent,  in 
eight  years.  The  Southern  States  which  had  had  the  greatest 
increase  and  which  formed  the  largest  area  of  dense  popula- 
tion were  also  notable  for  the  large  proportion  of  slaves 
(in  Virginia  one  in  three). 

The  produce  of  these  people  satisfied  their  own  require- 
ments and  also  supplied  the  steadily  growing  stream  of 
exports,  which  are  sununarised  in  the  table  on  p.  111. 

Wheat  and  tobacco  were  the  chief  products  and  the 
chief  exports,  wheat  in  the  north  and  tobacco  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Further  north,  in  Massachusetts, 
fish,  beef  and  pork  were  largely  produced  and  lumber  was 
sent  abroad  in  large  quantities. 
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Indigo  and  rice  were  the  products  of  South  CaroHna, 
soon  to  be  ecUpscd  by  the  cultivation  and  export  of  cotton 
which  arose  in  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded  this 
period.  The  total  exports  of  the  United  States  about 
the  year  1790  were  valued  at  approximately  £4,000,000; 
i.e.  about  £l  per  annum  per  head  of  the  population.  Of 
these  exports  only  about  one-third  went  to  British  lands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  iie  British  West  Indies. 
About  one-quarter  went  to  France  and  the  French  West 
Indies,  and  about  one-tenth  each  to  Spain  and  Holland. 
Pennsylvania  was  responsible  for  aboiit  one-fifth  of  the 
exports,  and  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Virginia  supplied 
about  one-sixth  each^. 

This  export  trade  of  the  United  States  required  the  use 
of  many  ships  and  a  striking  feature  of  American  progress 
immediately  after  the  war  was  the  great  increase  in  building 
and  owning  ships.  In  colonial  times  shipping  was  restricted 
by  the  mother-comitry  but,  in  1790,  60  per  cent,  of  the 
shipping  which  carried  the  goods  of  the  United  States 
overseas  trade  was  American.  The  table,  p.  112,  shows 
that  the  greatest  shipping  state  was  Massachusetts  and 
this  might  be  expected  when  we  remember  the  importance 
of  the  fisheries  off  Newfoundland,  the  forests  of  the  Northern 
Mountains  and  the  meat  trade  of  the  state.  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  were  almost  equal  in  this  respect  although 
Pennsylvania  had  more  American  ships  and  New  York 
had  the  largest  number  of  foreign  ships. 

These  facts  throw  light  upon  the  gro^vth  of  the  three 
great  seaports  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston;  and 
suggest  the  future  line  of  progress  along  which  New  York 
became  responsible  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  States. 

1  'Hie  total  export  of  the  United  States  was  about  equal  in  value  to 
that  of  Harwich  at  the  present  time  ;  an.l  the  total  export  i>er  head  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  about  fi:)^. 
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Philadelphia  with  a  denser  population  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  resources  of  Virjjinia,  and  Pennsylvania 
close  at  hand,  was  more  important  than  New  York,  with 
its  future  bound  up  with  the  use  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys,  in  connection  with  the  winning  of  the  West;  and 
Boston  has  always  been  restricted  Ijy  the  close: icss  of  the 
Northern  Mountains. 

So  we  may  conclude  this  book.  The  United  States  are 
safely  embarked  upon  the  achievement  of  their  destiny — the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  for  the  benefit 
primarily  of  the  people  who  steadily  cross  the  seas  to  achieve 
independence  of  body  and  spirit  in  the  new  land  of  the 
West.  Settler,  co'anist,  American,  each  grew  in  power  as 
he  ada])ted  the  forces  of  nature  to  his  service;  and  we 
letive  the  story  of  his  progress  at  the  point  where  he  is 
bursting  the  bonds  of  the  mountains  which  had  until  this 
time  limited  his  endeavours  to  the  coastal  plains.  Progress 
beyond  the  Appalachians  opens  a  new  er;'.  jtid  belongs  to 
the  age  of  steam  and  iron,  the  age  of  faeforics  and  ocean 
greyhounds.  Nothing  summarises  the  change  so  forcibly 
as  the  fact  that  the  round  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to 
England  and  back  occupied  a  third  of  a  year,  whereas 
to-day  it  occupies  but  a  third  of  a  month. 
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APPENDIX 

1. 

FoPLLATION 

(in  tiioisam 

.s). 

IVn-enbiKe 

Kstiniated 

Census 

Increase 

of 

slaves 

Stiite 

i7b;j 

I7SH 

/o 

in 

17!)1 

Mass. 

and  Me.  .. 

.3.50 

47-5 

m 

— 

R.I. 



.52 

«!> 

:jjj 

1 

Conn 



2(M5 

2:J8 

Hi 

1 

N.Y. 



2(K) 

;yo 

70 

(i 

N.J. 

•  • 

14!) 

184 

24 

0 

N.Il. 

... 

«2 

141 

7;{ 

— 

Pa. 

:J20 

4'.U 

;«{ 

1 

Md. 

220 

:UJ) 

44 

32 

Va. 

4»M> 

820 

10.5 

37 

Del. 

... 

;).5 

.5!) 

(!8 

1.5 

N.C. 

... 

200 

425) 

11.5 

2.5 

s.c. 

•  •■ 

1-0 

24!) 

4() 

* 

Article 

Flour 

Wlieat       ... 
Maixe 
Rice 

Fish  (a)     ... 
Meat(//)    ... 
Indigo 
Lumber  (r) 
Tar  and  tur 
pentinc  .. 
Tobacco 
Others 


♦  Slaves  not  enumerated. 

II.     Unitki)  States  FIxports. 
Per  cent.  Chief  States* 

22        Pa.  (42)  Md.  (2:1;   Va.  (12)   N.Y.  (12) 

7  Va.  (4(5)   N.Y.  (21)   Md.  (17)    Pa.  (1-5) 
.5         Va.  (33)   Pa.  (20)   Md.  (11)   N.Y.  (11) 

8  S.C.  (73) 
.5         Mass.  (7.3) 

2         Mass.  (2.5)   Conn.  (2-5)   N.Y.  (10) 

2        S.C.  (!).5) 

(!         Mass.  (W)   Va.  (14)   N.C.  (13) 


1 


Va.  (27) 
21((/)  r«H-,  N.( 
21 

100 


N.C.  (27)   N.Y.  (14) 
.  (.5f))  \'a.  (2.5) ;  mnniij'artnrfd,  Ma.s.e.  (J)4) 


♦  Tlie  numbers  in  parentlieses  indicate  the  percentage  which  "ich 
State  exported  of  the  totjil  Cnited  SUites  export  in  that  commodity. 

(rt)  Dried  and  pickled  ;  (/<)  »K'ef  and  jMirk  ;  (c)  chiefly  boards,  staves 
and  shingles  ;  {d)  tobacco  of  all  kinds. 
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III.       TllNNAtiK   ItF    OVKHSKAS    ShIPPIMJ    (pKH    CKNT.). 

Nationality  of  ships 

State  ill  wliii-h 

the  ports  were 

situated 

Massachusetts 
I'eiiiisylvuiiia 
New  Vorlc 
Maryhiiid 
\'irjfiiiia 
Rhode  Ishiiid 
Coiiiiectifut 
North  Carolina 
South  Caioliiia 
Others  ... 


t'nited 

States 

(ireat 
Hritain 

(Hher 
foreign 
Spites 

10 

4 

1 

21 

t) 

T) 

1 

15 

(i 

4 

4 

14 

li 

4 

— 

10 

.5 

7 

1 

13 

4 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

4 

4 

:i 

— 

7 

4 

4 

— 

8 

2 

2 

— 

4 

(iO 


3;} 


100 


Hie  total  tonnage  was  ahout  r50,(K)0tons,  which  is  roughly  eijual  to 
the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  lloliavt  in  Tasmania  at  the  present  time. 
Of  this  tonnage  1.5  %  and  4  %  comprised  coasting  and  fishing  vessels 
resp»«ctively,  so  that  the  values  in  the  table  refer  to  (!<>0,00<)  tons. 
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Aborcromhio  48,  51.  52,  57 

Abraham.  Plains  of    «)2 

Acadia    4,  6,  6.   Hi,  24,  27,  35,  59 

Adirondacks    1,  3 

Albany    8.  9,  11,  19.  «.  40,  43.  53, 

tiB,'87,  01 
Alexandria   8.  10,  37 
AlMiany  Mts    1,  3,  ryX  70 
Allegheny,  R.    1.  7,  4,  23,  2»*-": 
Allen.  Fort    10 
Amherst   51.  55-7,  tiO.  ti3-() 
Annajiolis   5,  6,  8.  15,  25,  35 
Anson   27 
Appalachian  Plateau    1,  3,  4.  8,  21, 

22,  28.  31,  33,  3!».  .53.  70 
Arnold,  Benedict  85,  '.t7,  100 
Ashhy,  R.    14,  !)7 

Baltimore   10 

Beaujeii    39 

BeauiKirt   13,  «1,  ()2 

Bcaiisejour   8,  43,  44 

Bedford,  Fort   7,  10 

Bennington    19.  Hit 

Bienville,  Ci  loron  de   28 

Black  Forest   22,  2!t,  33 

Blue  Ridpe   1,  3,  70 

BiPuf,  Fort  le   8    2!»,  30,  04 

Boone,  Daniel   69,  70 

Boonsville   14 

Boscawen   55 

Boston    16.  18,  19.  75,  81-3,  85,  91, 
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Bouquet   51.  f)9 
Braddock   37,  39,  40,  53,  05 
Bradstreet   47.  52,  53,  65,  69 
Erandywine,  R.    10,  88 
Bull,  Fort   11,  44,  45.  53,  03 
Bunker  Hill   18,  8.3-4 
Burgoyne   86,  89-93 
Bushy  Run    10 

W.AC. 


Cabot"  4,  10 

Camden    14,  98 

Canseau    6,  8,  25,  35 

( 'arleton   85 

Carlisle    7,  10 

Carolina,   North    16,  69,  73-4,   96, 

100 
Carolina,  South    16,  74,  95,  109 
("artier   4,  11 
Catskills    1,  3 
Chambers,  Fort    10 
Champlain,  de   4    14,  15 
Champlain,    Lake     1.  8,  9,  19,  25, 

35.  40,  42.  47,  50.  57-8,  63-4,  85 
Charleston    14,  16,  81,  80,  97,  102 
Charlestown    18,  83 
Chatau<iua,  I^iake   28 
Chesapeake  Bay    1,   1,  6,  88,  101 
Clark   96 

Clinton   86,  W),  95-7,  102 
Cod,  Cape   4 
Columbus    10 
Concord    16,  82 
Connecticut,  R     1,  9,  1 
Connecticut  State    4,  16.  19.  14,  73, 

75,  96 
Cooper,  R.    14,  97 
Cornwallis   87-8,  97-102 
Cortereal    10 

CowfKMis,  the    14,  15,  21,  99 
('rown  Point   8.  9,  19,  35,  40,  42,  44, 

47,  58,  01,  6.3-4,  S3 
Cumberland,  R.    6.  7,  10,  14,  29,  33, 

40 
Cumberland  Gap   14,  69,  70 

Dan,  R.    14,  100 
Delaware  Bay    1,  1 
Delaware  River   1,  10,  4,  88 
Delaware  State    15,  74 
Detroit   6    28,  29,  07,  69.  96 
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DioHkau  40,  42,  4S 

Uinwiddii-  3U,  31 

Dunbar  38 

Dull"  ir'»  Camp   7,  39 

Duqucsno  (see  PittsburK) 

Duquexiie,  MarquiN  31,  01-3 

Dutch   4,  14,  15,  lit 

Kast,  R.    10,  S7 

Kdward,  Fort    8,  9,  11,  19,  42    44, 

47,  48,  50,  89,  90 
Eric,  Laki-    1,  8.  4,  3,  4,  15.  19,  28 
Kstaing,  d'   95 
Eutaw  Springii   16 

Fayette,  la   88,  101 

Ferguson   99 

Florida    11 

Forbes  51,  53,  55,  «5 

Franklin,  Benjamin  38 

Frontenac   6,  28,  44,  53,  58 

Fundy  Bay   1,  1 

Gage  64,  82,  84 

Gates  98,  99 

George,  Lake   8,  9,  25,  42,  44,  48, 

49.  57,  63 
Georgia   16,  73,  74,  81,  95 
Georgian  Bay   28 
v'ermantown   10,  89 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey    4,  11,  13 
Gist   29 
Gladwyn  67 
Gloucester   14,  102 
Granville,  Fort   10 
Grasse,  de    102 
Great  Meadows   6,  33 
Green  Mts   1,  3 

Greene,  Nathaniel  86,  88,  99-101 
Guildford  Court  House   14,  15,  101 

Haarlem  Heights  87 
Hakluyt   13 

HaUfax   6,  8,  35,  49,  86 
Hardy  57 

Hatteras.  Cape   1,  14,  1 
HavUand   65 
Hawke   27 
Henry,  Fort   10 
Hessians   88,  91 
Hillsborough   14,  lOO 
Howe,  Lord   57 
Howe,  Sir  Wm   83-6,  88,  91 
Hudson,  Henry   4,  15 
Hiidi=on,  R     1.  5,  9,  10,  11,  19,  1,  4, 
22,  25,  87,  91,  96 


Huron,  Lake   4,  15,  19.  28 
Hurons   4,  15,  20 

Illinois,  R.   4,  5,  IS 

Iroquois   4,  15.  20,  37,  69,  78 

James,  R.    1,  4,  10,  14,  14,  100 

Johnson,  Sir  William   11,35,40.42. 

45,  69 
Joliet    15 

Juraonville,  Coulon  de   32.  33 
Juniata,  R.    6,  7,  23 

Kanawha,  Great,  R.    1,  14,  4.  28, 

29,  69 
Kaskaskia   6.  19,  06 
Kennebtx;,  R.    47,  84 
Kentucky,  R.    14 
King's  Mt    14,  99 
Kitanning   7,  10,  48 

Labrador   4,  10 

Lachine  Rapids   4,  15.  19 

Lancaster   10,  106 

Laurel  Hill   33,  53 

Lebanon,  Fort    10 

L6vis,  de  64-5 

Lewis,  Fort   10 

Lexington   16,  82 

Ligonier,  Fort    7,  10,  52.  53,  69 

Little  Crossings   38 

Littleton,  Fort    10 

Logstown   30 

Long  Island    1,  8,  10,  19.  86 

Loudon.  Fort    10 

Loudon,  I^rd   45,  47,  49,  79 

Louihbourg   6,  6,  25,  27.  35.  43,  49. 

51,  55,  56,  58,  66 
Louisiana   6,  15,  19,  27.  65 
Loutre,  ie   25,  35,  43 
Lowther,  Fort    10 

Maine   4,  14 

Manhattan  Is.    4,  14 

Marin  29 

Marquette    15 

Maryland   16,  37,  73-4,  107 

Massachusetts   4,  16,  19,  14,  73,  75, 

79.  81,  108,  109 
"Mayflower,"  the   14 
Michigan,  Lake   4,  28 
MichiUiraackinac   8,  28,  67 
Mississippi,  R.    5,  4,  11.  17.  28,  70 
Mohawk,  R.    6,  9,  11,  4.  23,  26,  37, 

43.  52.  63.  65 
Monckton   43 
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MononRahela.  R.     1,  7.  4.  23.  29. 

30,  32,  38,  «» 
Montcalm    48,  49,  50,  57.  59,  61-2 
MontgonuTy   84-5 
Montmorenci,  R.    18,  «0-l 
Montreal  8,  4,  6,  8,  8.  11,  16,  19,  23, 

25,  64-6,  84-5 
Morrix,  Fort   10 
Munro  50 
Murray  64,  65,  70 

Navigation  Acts   77-9 
Necessity,  Fort   7.  33,  40 
New  England   8,  49 
Newfoundland   4.  8,  10,  13,  16 
New  Hampshire    4,  16,  19,  14,  75 
New  Jersey    15,  74,  87 
New  Orleans   5,  19,  24,  29 
Newport   15,  96 
New  York  8.  8, 10,  16,  6,  14,  23.  49, 

66,  81,  86,  94.   102,  110 
New    York  State    16.   19,   49,    73, 

79 


Quartering  Act   79 
Quebec   4.  8,  8,  8,  18.  11.  15  24.  25. 
40,  47,  58,  60-2.  65-8,  84,  86 

Raleigh.  Sir  Walter   4,  11 

Revenue  Act   81 

Rhode  Is.  4.  15,  19.  14,  75,  94, 
96 

Ribaut    It 

Richelieu,  R.    5.  25.  64,  84 

Richmond    10.  14,  100 

Roads:  Braddock's  7.  47.  51,  53, 
70;  Forbes's  (Glade)  7.51,53,70; 
Nemacolin's  29,  30;  Washing- 
ton's 7,  31.  37,  38;  Wilderness 
14,  70 

Roanoke,  R.    1.  14 

Roberval    1 1 

Rogers  67 

Sandusky   67 

Saratoga   9.  11,  16,  47.  89 

Saunders  60.  62 


Niagara.  Fort    8.  8.  28,  37,  42,  44,      Savannah    16,  95,  97.  102 


68,  61,  63,  65 
Ni pissing.  Lake   4,  15 
Norfolk    10.  14 
North,  Lord   81 
Nova  Scotia   16 


Schuylkill.  R.    10 

Shenandoah.  R.  6,  23 

Shippensburgh   7,  10 

Shirley,  Fort   10,  48 

Shirlev,  Governor    25,  27,  43.  47 

Smith.  .John   14 

St  Charles,  R.    18,  60 

St  Foy   64 

St  Lawrence   R.    1.  18.  1,  6,  8,  17, 

19,  49,  57-9.  65 
Stamp  Act   81 


Ohio,  R.    1,  6,  7,  10,  14,  4,  6,  8,  23, 

28,  29,  53,  70,  81,  96 
Oneida,  Lake  11.  2.5.  43 
Ontario.  Lake    1,  11,  3,  4,  15,  19, 

Oswego    6,  8,' 11    29,  43,  44,  47,  52.      Stanwix,  Fort  {see  Bull,  Fort) 

g3    (j5  Staunton   10,  14 

Ottawa,  R.    1,  6,  4,  15.  19  Ste  Marie^  8,  28 

Steul)en    95 
Pennsylvania    4.  16,  16,  20,  40.  48,      Sumptcr  98,  99 


49,  51.  69.  70,  73,  74,  107 
Petersburg    14.  101 
Philadelphia    10,  16,  74,  88,  89,  94, 

107,  110 
Pitt  51,  79 
Pittsburg   8.  7,  8.  10,  16,  32,  37,  47, 

53,  63,  69 
Plymouth   4,  U 
Point  Levi  8<>-l 
Pomfret,  Fort   10 
Pontiac   67.  69 
Port  Royal  {see  Ann    xAia) 
Potomac,  R.   1,  6,  7, 10,  1,  4,  23,  28, 

29.  70 
Presqu'ile   6.  29,  64 
Prideaux   64 


Superior,  Lake   28 

Susquehanna,  R.    1.  8,  6,  10,  4,  23 

Tarieton   98.  99 
Tennessee,  R.    14,  69 
Ticonderoga   8.  9.  16,  19,  35,  -12,  44, 

47.  48,  50,  51.  57,  58,  60.  63.  83, 

89 
Trenton   10.  88 

Vaudreuil  40,  49,  52,  60 
Venango.  Fort   6,  10,  29,  30,  64 
Verrazzano    10 
Virginia    16.  13,  15,  20,  37,  40,  48, 

51,  69,  70,  73-4.  96.  100,  107 
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SELECTION  FROM  THE  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

The  Teaching  of  Geography.    By  B.  C.  Wallis, 

B.Sc.{Kc(m.)  London,  F.C.P.,  F.U.C.S.  Crown  8vo.  With 
12  illustrations.  3s  Ui  net.  Cambridge  Handlx.oks  for 
Teachers. 

"This  book  covers  most  of  tlic  questions  that  interest 
the  practical  teacher.... We  commend  the  lK)ok  to  all  teachers 
of  geoRraphy,  because  it  is  so  eminently  sensible,  practical 
and  stimulating."— A'a/wyc 

The  United  States  of  America,  1765— 1865. 

By  i:i)WARi)  Channing,  Ph.D.,  .\ssistant  Professor  of  History 
in  Harvard  University.  Cn)wn  8vo.  With  3  maps.  4s  od 
net. 

"We  know  of  no  lx)ok,  American  or  English,  which  deals 
with  American  affairs  at  different  priods  of  their  history 
with  so  much  insight  and  impartiality,  and  with  such  con- 
vincing rightncss  of  appreciation,  as  Professor  Channing  has 
displayed  in  his  sketch  of  the  American  colony  and  republic 
during  one  hundred  years." — Educational  Times 

The  United  States.  Vol.  VII  of  The  Cambridge  Modern 
History.  Edited  by  Sir  A.  W.  Ward,  G.  W.  Prothkro 
and  Stanley  Leathes.     Royal  8vo.     i6s  net. 

"This  volume  is  a  most  valuable  instalment  of  the  great 
Cambridfie  Modern  Historv.  It  is  well  planned  and  well 
carried  out.  It  gives  in  a  brief  form,  with  an  exceedingly 
useful  and  carefully  selected  bibliography,  the  best  history 
of  the  I'nited  States  down  to  the  independence  of  Cuba  that 
has  yet  appeared  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  only 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  of  the  Dominion  down  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  English  go\ernment."— Pa// 
Mall  Gazette 

Canada  under  British  Rule,  1760—1905.    By 

Sir  John  C.  Bourinot,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Revised, 
with  an  additional  section  by  G.  M.  Wrong,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  Crown  8vo. 
With  8  maps.     4s  <)d  net. 

"  This  able  and  impartial  survey  of  the  political,  social 
and  economic  evolution  of  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada  comes 
at  an  opportune  moment... The  story  is  admirably  t(..ld. 
The  special  <jualifications  Sir  John  Bourinot  has  brought 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  should  secure  this  book 
a  place  as  a  standard  work  of  reference  on  the  subject, 
while  its  easy  style  and  concise  brevity  will  commend  it  in 
another  important  respect." — Literary  World 

[continued  overleaf 


A  Short   History  of  the  Expansion  of  the 

British  Empire  (1500-1911).    Hy   W.   H.   WoonwARn 
Third  filition,  revised.     Cmwn  8vi>.     With  10  maps.     4s. 

Tins  history  is  lu.t  a  "  manual."  i  c.  a  digest  of  the  Reneial 
IxKly  of  facts  relative  to  colonial  history.  I'.vents  have  Ix-en 
dwelt  upon,  or  passed  over,  as  they  serve,  or  do  not  serve,  lo 
illustrate  the  broad  underlving  principles,  which  from  tmie  to 
time  Roverned  British  expansion.  Ihe  lxM)k  is  meant  to  l)e 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  good  general  history  of  l-.ngland. 

An  Outline  History  of  the  British  Empire 

(1500     1911).     By   the  same  author.     Fcap.   8v<).     With 
(>  maps.     IS  (r1  net. 

"This  l)ook  is  concise,  correct,   and   well  balanced,  and 

gives   in    moderate   compass   all   the   information    that   the 

ordinary    school-l)ov    or    training    college    student    may    oc 

exix-cted  to  assimilate  and  rememlH-r  of  the  subject.' 

'  Guardian 

Stories  of   Exploration  and  Discovery.     By 

A.  B.  .\kc-hkr.  M.A.      Crown  8vo.      With  21  illustratKms. 
2S  f)d  net. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  several  years'  experience  in 
the  teaching  of  an  original  course  on  the  History  of  Discovery, 
supplementary  to  the  usual  work  in  History  and  Geography. 
The  study  ofboth  these  subjects  has  been  found  to  benefit 
considerably.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  choose  stones 
which  are  at  once  representative  and  important  in  the  general 
history  of  exploration,  and  interesting  in  themselves. 

The  North- West  and  North- East  Passages, 

,576—1611.     Kdited  by   P.   F.   Auex.vnoek,  M.A.     Large 
crown  Svo.     With   18  ma'^s  and  illnst.ations.     2S  f>d  net. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Travel  Hooks,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  illustrate  the  history  of  geographical  discovery 
by  means  of  select  voyages  and  travels.  These  are  usually 
written  by  the  discoverer  himself,  or  by  an  eye-witness  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey.  Apart  from  the  results 
achieved,  they  are  full  of  interest,  since  they  tell  the  story  of 
man's  bravery  in  feeling  his  way  over  an  unknown  world. 

The  Earliest  Voyages  round  the  World. 

[In  ihe  press 

Another  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Travel  Books. 

Cambridge  University  Press 

C.  F.  Clay.  Manager:    Fetter  Lane,  London 


GEOGRAPHICAL    PUBLICATIONS 

OF    THE 
CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 


The  Brltlsli  Wo.     By  F.  Mort,   D.Sc.,  F.R.S.G.S.     Urge 

crown  8vj.     With  79  illustrations.    3». 

A  Geography  of  the  Brltlah  Empire.    By  W.  L.  Bunting, 

"  M.A.,  He»d  of  the  Geography  De|wrtment,  Roval  Naval  College, 
Osborne,  and  H.  L.  Collrn,  M.A..  Assistant  Nlastcr  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  Osborne.  Fcap  410.  With  ma|)s,  diagrams  and  19  illustra- 
tions.    3s  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  General  Geography.     By  Ai.ec  A. 

GoLDiNG,   B.Sc.     Crown  8vo.     With  100  illustrations.     4s. 

The  Snrfhoe  of  the  Earth.  Elementary  Physical  and 
Economic  Geography.  By  Herj.ert  Pickles,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Ciown  8vo. 
With  64  illustrations  and  34  maps  and  diagrams,     is. 

Phyiloal  Geography.     By  Philip  Lake,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 

Regional  and  Physical  Geography  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.    With  10  plates,  i6j  text-figures  and  7  maps.     7s  6d  net. 

Phyiloal  Geography  for  South  AMcan  Schools.     By 

Alex.  L.  Du  Toit,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  Crown  8vo.  With  66  illustrations 
and  a  Physical  Map  of  South  Africa  (folding).     4s  6d  net. 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.    By  H.  R.  Mill, 

D.Sc,  LL.D.  New  edition,  revised  by  F'awckti  Allen.  Extra  fcap  8vo. 
IS  6d  net. 

All    Atlas    of  Commercial   Geography.     Compiled  by 

FAWcerr  Allkn,  Assistant  Map-Curator  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  With  an  introduction  by  D.  A.  Jones,  Assistant  Librarian  to 
the  Royal  Ge(^raphical  Society.  Demy  4to,  containing  48  maps  and  an 
index,     is  6d  net. 

Map  Projections.     By  Arthur  R.  Hinks,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Demy  8vo.     With  frontispiece  and  19  text  figures,     jf  net. 

Maps  andJSurrey.     By  the  same  author.     Demy  8vo.     With 

14  plates.     6s  net. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography.    By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc, 

F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo.  With  11  illustrations.  3s  6d  net.  Cambridge 
Handbooks  for  Teachers. 

[P.T.O. 


CAMBRIDGE  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT-BOOKS 

General  Editor:  G.  F.  Bosworth,  F.R.G.S. 

A  series  of  three  volumes  planned  on  the  concentric  melhod,  and  so  graded 
as  to  cover  the  whole  course  of  geographical  instruction.  The  books  are  to  be 
provided  with  numerous  illustrations  and  diagrams  of  various  kinds.  The 
maps  are  of  a  special  character  and  show  features  not  usually  found  in  the 
school  atlas.  I 'holographic  illustrations  showing  important  typical  scenery 
will  also  be  freely  used. 

The  books,  written  by  practical  teachers,  will  be  found  of  value  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  various  University  and  Government  examinations  in  general  and 
for  Local  examinations  in  particular. 

Junior  By  A.  Jordan,  M.Sc.  [In  the  press 

Intermediate :   By   A.   J.   Dicks,   B.A.,   B.Sc.     Crown   8vo. 

With  62  illustrations  and  20  maps  and  diagrams.     Second 

Edition,  revised.     Price  3s.  [Vow  ready 

Suitable  for  pupils  in  the  middle  forms  of  secondary  schools,  the  ground 
covered  being  approximately  that  required  for  the  University  Junior  Local 
Examinations. 


Senior :         By 


G.  F.  Bosworth.  F.R.G.S.  [/«  the  press 

A  Short  Geography  of  Europe.    By  A.  J.  Dicks,  B.^.,  B.Sc. 

Reprinted  from  T/i-   Cambridge  Intermediate  Geography.    With  19  illus- 
trations.    Limp  cImH.     lod 

CAMBRIDGE    GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 

Edited  by  G.  F.  Bosworth,  F.R.G.S. 

An  entirely  new  series  of  six  books  to  meet  the  recommendations  of  the 
recent  "  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Geography." 

1.  The  World  and  Ita  Wonders,  pp.  viii  + 154.   Price  u  3d. 

[Now  ready 

2.  England  and  Wales,  pp.  x-t-180.  With  introductory 
chapters  on  zones  nnd  seasons,  mountains  and  rivers,  plants,  aninals, 
and  races  of  men.        'ice  is  4d.  [J^oui  ready 

The   BritisL    Cslei,  pp.    viii +  210.      ^^■ith  introductory 

chapters  on  land  and  sea,  climate,  food  supply,  and  the  occupations  of 
mankind.     Price  is  8d.  [Now  ready 

Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Region. 

[In  preparatior 

The  British  Empire.  [/«  preparation 

(a)  The  Monsoon  Regions  of  Asia, 

(d)  The  Amazon  and  Nile  Basins, 

(<r)  The  Wheat  Lands  of  North  and  South  America. 

[A'eady  shortly 

AN  Ike  books  are  fully  illustrated  by  phol^fraphs  of  typical  scenery,  towns, 
plants,  animals,  and  people. 


3. 


5. 
6. 


CAMBRIDGE   COUNTY  GEOGRAPHIES 

General  Editor:    F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  is  6d  each. 

Each  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  history,  antiquities,  architecture, 
natural  hiotory,  industries,  and  physical,  geological,  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  county,  and  contains  two  coloured  maps  and  a  large  number  ol  illus- 
trations. 


Barkihin.     By  H.  W.  Monckton 
iinoonihlTe.     By  C.  J.  Evans 
BnoWngliannhlre.    By  A.  Morley 

iJavies,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 
Cambrldgf  shire.    By  T.  Mc Kenny 

HuGiES,    M.A.,    F.R.S.,    and 

Maf.v  Caroline  Hughes 
Also  published  in  limp  lambskin, 
gilt  tup,  is  6(1  net 

Ounarvonslilra.    By  J.  E.  Lloyd 
CheaMre.     By  T.  A.  Coward 
Cornwall.    By  S.  Baring-Gould 
Onmberlaod.    By  J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D. 
DerbyaUre.     By    H.    H.    Arnold 

Bbmrose,  ScD.,  F.G.S. 
Devonalilre.     By  F.  A.  Knight 
Dorset.    By  A.  L.  Salmon 
Durham.     By  W.  J.  Weston 
Essex.  By  G.  F.  Bosworth,  F.  R.G.  S. 
Flintshire.     By  J.  M.  Edwards 
Olamorsanshire.    By  J.  H.  Wade 
Olonoestershlre.     By  H.  A.  Evans 
EereforOshlre.    By  A.  G.  Bradley 
Hertfbrdahire.     By  R.  Lydekker 
Hnatliisdoiuhlre.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M. 

Noble 
Isle  of  Man.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Quine 
Kent.    By  G.  F.  Bosworth 
Lancashire,  North.    By  J.  E.  Marr 


Lincolnshire.    By  £.  M.  Sympson, 

M.A.,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 
London,  East.    By  G.  F.  Bosworth 
London,  West.    By  G.  F.  Bosworth 
Merionethshire.    By  A.  Morris 
Middlesex.    By  G.  F.  Bosworth 
Monmouthshire.    By  H.  A.  Evans 
Horfolk.    By  W.  A.  Dutt 
Northamptonshire.       By    M.    W. 

Brown,  M.A. 
Northnmberland.    By  S.  R.  Hasel- 

hurst,  M.Sc,  F.G.S. 
Nottinghamshire.    By  H.  H.  Swin- 
NERTON,  D.Sc,  F.Z.S.,  F.G.S. 
Oxfordshire.   By  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 

M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Badnorshire.     By  Lewis  Davies 
Bntland.    By  G.  Phillips 
Somersetshire.     By  F.  A.  Knight 
Staffordshire.     By  W.  B.  Smith, 

B.Sc. 
Suffolk.    By  W.  A.  Dutt 
Surrey.    By  G.  F.  Bosworth 
Snseex.    By  G.  F.  Bosworth 
Westmorland.    By  J.  E.  Marr 
WUtshlre.    By  A.  G.  Bradley 
Worcestershire.    By  L.  J.   Wills, 
M.A.,  F.G.S. 


Scotland :  General  Editor,  VV.  Murison,  M.A. 


Aberdeenshire.   By  A.  Mackie,  M.A. 
Argyllshire  and  Bateahire.  By  Peter 

Macnair 
Ayrshire.     By  John  Foster,  M.A. 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross.     By  J.  P. 

Day,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
DnmMesshire.    By  the   Rev.  J.  K. 

Hewison,  D.D. 
FUeshlre.     By  E.  S.  Valentine 

By  E.  S.  Valentine 


Lanarkshire.    By  F.  Mort,  D.Sc. 
LinUthgowshire.    By  T.  S.  Muir 
Midlothian.    By  A.  McCallum 
Moray  and  Nairn.  ByC.  Matheson, 

M.A. 
Peebles   and   Selkirk.     By   G.   C. 

Pringle,  M.A. 
Perthshire.     By  Peter  Macnair 
Benflrewshlre.    By  F.  Mort 


Forflarshire. 

Volumes  on  the  remaining  counties  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  are 
in  an  active  state  of  preparation.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a 
series  of  Irish  Geographies. 


PROVINCIAL  GEOGRAPHIES  OF  INDIA 

General  Editor:  Sir  T.  H.  Hou.anp,  K.C.I.E.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
The  Madrai  Pretidency,  with  Mysore,  Coorg  and  the 

ABBOclated  States.  Hy  EdraR  Thurston,  CLE,  wmetime  Super- 
intendent of  the  Madras  Government  Museum.  Crown  8vo.  With 
loo  illustrations,  mai)s,  and  diagrams.     3s  net.  [A'<w  rtady 

Bengal  and  Oriiia.     By  L.  S.  S.  O'Malley,  I.C.S. 

\In  the  press 

The  PaixJ6,b,  N.  W.  Prontler  Province  and  Kashmir. 

By  Sir  J.  McC  Douie,  K.C.S.I.  [/«  the  press 


CAMBRIDGE  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES 

General  Editor:   F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D. 
The  Geography  of  Disease.    By  Frank  G.  Ciemow,  M.D. 

Edin.,  D.P.H.  Camb.     With  n  maps  and  charts.     Crown  8vo.     155. 

A  History  of  Geographical  Discovery  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Elghteentb  Centuries.  By  E.  Heawood,  M.A.,  Librarian 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Crown  8vo.  With  59  illustrations, 
us  fid  net. 

Ethnology.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     los  6d. 

Man,  Past  and  Present.      By  A.   H.    Keane,   F.R.GS. 

Crown  8vo.     With  15  illustrations,     us. 
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